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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Yearure.—A 
Feature of some interest now appears in the Spectator, ani will be cont 'nued, either 
weekly or at short intercals. giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of Englind 
in Relirtion to their Influence on Political Agfa rs. The introductory one of the Series 
was issued on July 11th, accompanied by a Map of Great Britain showing, County by 
County, th: great Landed Proprietors therein residing, or owning large blocks of 
territory. forming an Index, as it were, to the modern h'story of property and politics in 
the Is'and. The History of the Grosvenors appears To-day.—Ofice, 1 Wellington 
street, Strand; aad by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town and country. 


\4 7 r . a r 
NEWS OF TILE WEEK. 
—_—_—~._— 

WO-THIRDS of the English harvest have been got in,and it 
is by far the most splendid on record, both in quantity and 
quality. Instead of importing this year much more wheat 
than we produce, as we usually do, we shall certainly pro- 
duce much more than we import. The wheat yield of an 
average year on average land may be reckoned at 4} quarters 
an acre, of which the odd fraction is usually ‘tail wheat.” 
This year even the ight land will yield 5} quarters, and the 
heavy 6}, while the ‘tail wheat” therein included 
is exceedingly inconsiderable, if worth mention at all. 
The average weight a bushel has been usually supposed 
to be 6ij}lb., but this year it will be at least 67ib. 
The whole crop will not be less than 8,000,000 quar- 
ters, instead of 6,500,000, which is, perhaps, an average 
yield. The barley crop is nearly as good as the magnificent 
crop of last year. The oats are as fine as the wheat, weigh- 
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ing 42]b. a bushel, instead of about 36lb., asin average years. | 


The beans are rather deficient, though on some Essex land 
they yield six quarters to the acre. The potatoes are uni- 
versally quite free from disease, and very good, though some- 
what small. In Scotland the harvest will only be a full 
average one; in Ireland, perhaps at best, only an average ; 
but, on the whole, we could never say, with more literal 
truth, ‘‘ Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness, and 
Thy paths drop fatness.” 





Science begins reaping its annual harvest before the farmers 
have done. The British Association met at Newcastle on 
Wednesday, and owing to the popularity of Sir William 
Armstrong, who is the President of the year, 2,000 new 
members were enrolled in the association, and 2,000 annual 
subscriptions annexed. Besides the sectional papers and dis- 
cussions there are, of course, to be much more important 
amusements. To-day there will be a trip to Sunderland, 
where adventurers may descend the Monkwearmouth Colliery, 
1,800 feet deep. On Monday Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher 
are to make a scientific ascent, and we trust, also unlike the 
unfortunate man at Nottingham, a scientific descent, and Mr. 
Glaisher is to lecture on his own achievement on Tuesday 
evening. On Wednesday next Sir William Armstrong will 
shoot off 12-pounder breech-loading and shunt guns for the 
amusement of the Association, and to illustrate the highly 
destructive powers of his time and percussion segment shell. 
Balls, concerts, and entertainments of every description are to 
be crowned with a regatta, in which Green, the Australian 
Champion, Kelly, the Champion of the Tyne, and Chambers, 
the Champion of the Thames, are to measure their skill. So 


| the science will be well sugared, and the sugar may prove, 
| perhaps, as nutritious as the science. 


Sir William Armstrong's inaugural address was by no means 
open to the charge of taking coals to Newcastle. On the con- 
trary, it undermined the future hopes of Neweastle in coals as 
much as the coal-mines themselves undermine its soil. He said 
that England was now raising 86,000,000 tons yearly, and 
that recently the yearly rate of increase had been 2,750,000 
tons per year. If the increase were now for ever to cease, 
and the coal-income to be henceforth only 86,000,000 tons, 
the English stock would be exhausted to the depth of 4,000 
feet in 930 years; but if the increase of 2} millions annually 
were to continue it would be exhausted in only 212 years. 
Moreover, he scarcely thought that at present the coal could be 
worked so deep as 4,000 feet. The bottom of Monkwearmouth 
Colliery (only 1,800 feet deep) shows a temperature of 84 deg., 
and a degree rises for every 60 feet of depth. This 
would give 120 deg. for the depth of 4,000 feet—a 
dreadfully hot climate to mine in, and most exhaust- 
ing to the strength. On the whole, Sir W. Armstrong 
thought that in a century or two the United States, which 
possess coal-fields thirty-six times as extensive as ours, will 
supply the world with coal; but the meeting was not appa- 
rently depressed by this prospect for their posterity, pro- 
bably thinking that something might turn up, even for 
Newcastle, as good as coal itself. Sir W. Armstrong then 
discussed also the source of coal in the sun’s heat, and gave @ 
very striking picture of Mr. Nasmyth’s solar ‘‘ willow leaves,” 
which are each 1,000 miles in length and 100 in breadth, and, 
says Sir William, “perhaps organisms.” We hope not; 
crowds of involved, bright, hot caterpillars creeping over each 
other, each 100,000 square miles in area, are not a pleasant 
(or very probable) idea; but Sir W. Armstrong’s speech was 
the ablest and far the most popular of recent years. 





| Lord Clyde was buried in Westminster Abbey on Saturday, 

with the decent but moderate state rendered necessary by his 

last wishes. The Queen sent her carriage, in mourning, and 

a number of gentlemen of high rank honoured themselves. 
‘by attendance; but Sir Charles Wood, who governs the 
| Empire Lord Clyde regained, was neither present nor repre- 
sented. Courtesy never was a Whig virtue; but they used to 
keep up the stately observances which become ancient and 
| monarchical nations. 








| A Vienna journal of some repute affirms that the Emperor 
| of Austria has written an answer to the King of Prussia on 
his final refusal to be present at Frankfort. In this answer 

he states that Germany demands a reform, and that although 
| Prussia can legally, and, in fact, prevent it, still the ‘‘ Govern- 
|ments who believe it impossible to remain in the status quo 
would be finally compelled to separately introduce Federal 
reform in their States by the most extended application 
possible of the right of free union, at the same time preserving 
the Federal bond.” That is, practically, Austrian Germany 
would form ong Federation within the Bund, leaving Prussian 
Germany to form another if it could. 


We have first-hand information from Poland. The news 
is chequered, but, on the whole, good. In Lithuania the 
insurrection is almost entirely suppressed, and in Volhynia 
it never had any chance. But it still maintains itself in 
| Samogitia, in Kalisch, and in the palatinate of Lublin, and 
is at this moment stronger than ever in the latter district. 
The Russian official denials of defeats at Polichna, Tanow, and 
Chelm are purely imaginative. The troops came back some 
days later, and imprisoned the proprietor, Paprocki, for 
taking part in the affair of Polichna, though he had been in 
prison on the day it happened ; and the fugitives from Chelm 
burned their own wounded alive in a barn, when they found 
they could not carry them off, and murdered the proprietor, 
Tentits, for refusing to give up his carriage to them. Official 
| journals should remember Talleyrand’s advice, ‘‘ Point de 
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this ba 
nate, broke up his force into three divisions. One, under him- entree 
self, went to the north-east of Lublin; one, under Cwick, The Zimes publishes a singular estimate of the loss of life 
crossed the Vistula near Opole for a few days; the third, caused by the American Civil War. It calculates Mr. Lincoln’s 
under Rudski and Wagner, was last heard of near Krasnik. calls at a million of men, deducts from them the number on 
At present there are about 8,000 Poles in arms in the palati- the rolls, and gives the remainder as the total loss, or some 
nate of Lublin. Their permanent organization under General half-million of men. The Confederate loss is also taken at 
Kruk is—Colonel Wierzbicki (now recovered of a wound) and 290,000, and the whole of the “ prodigious drain” set down at 
Major Wagner in the district of Krasnik; Colonel Cwick 750,000 men. The Times forgets the three months’ men, 
and Major Eminswitz in Zamose ; Colonel Rudski in Chelm ; the nine months’ men, &c., the invalided, the deserters, 
Colonel Grzymata and Majors Litynski and Liwenhardt in and the ‘‘ bogus” men, who never existed save on the pay 
Lublin Proper; Colonel Krysinski in Siedlee; and Colonel Toll. The real “loss” on the Northern side on Ist July was 
Tankowski and Major Zielinski in Lukow. About 8,000 150,000 men, the probable loss on the Confederate side wa 
more men, under leaders whom it would be imprudent 50,000 less, and the total, therefore, was a quarter of a 
to mention, are expected in the next fortnight; and million—a fearful loss, but not equal to two years’ immigra- 
it is said that 3,000 peasants have been enrolled quite on of adult males into the Northern States alone. This is 
recently. The Russians only hold the towns and make razzias the element we are all so apt to forget. Exhaustion is diffi- 
into the country. It is possible to travel four days in the C¥lt for a people who gain some quarter of a million of souls 
very seat of war without seeing a single Russian soldier. The 2% year from Europe alone. 
custom-houses are barely oceupicd. The Russians are said to — ; ae i , 
be losing heart, and the Cossacks are so demoralized that they |, x ee er tony has taken place in Derbyshire, which, 
dities seane tak: toe taal end teenie a0 0 Gxvenr instead ef taking (O° the author of it isa cultivated man, is quaintly sup- 
them by force. Unhappily, the Austrians are now all - pose d to imply insanity. — Mr. Ge rge Victor Vowaly, of 
openly taking part with the Russians. Galicia swarms with ger aay . “te “tne time bec n payms his addresses to 
troops, and no proprietor can go twenty miles from home Hall — Wi am 4 year G odwin, of W igwell 
without a passport. Munitions and arms are rigorously —_ ak. gtr ao shire, who is in his eighty- 
searched for and confiscated. There have even been instances fourth eeu sasguctasdie fortnight before the murder Miss Good- 
where persons who had got 100 yards beyond the fronticr- beam broke off the cngagomen® by letter. Mr. Townly suspected 
line have been fired at by the Austrian patrol, in open disre- a. a intending soem roe clergy a who wees with 
gard of all international law. Cracow is under martial law . a os on receiving his dismissal from her own 
in all but name. A man was shot down in the streets quite + res <n wl ier a Y ae nay spent some 
recently for not stopping when a soldier called to him. In } net ye if othe se pay” appr ty ve oy oe ansempanen 
Kalisch the insurgents were victorious in cavalry engagements marathi neat , Fong ; o> teh Sane Ne eukney Genet, A. 
at Dobra on the 2Ist, and at Gluchow on the 23rd. farm labourer found the young lady sitting by the road still 
living, but bleeding profusely, and to him she pointed out “a 
The Secret Government of Poland have just published | gentleman standing in the road”’ who had committed the 
a series of laws, constituting tribunals through the erime. Soon after Mr. Townly himself came up and helped 
country, appointing public prosecutors, authorizing accused | te move her to the Hall; but she died before reaching it. He 
persons to defend themselves, and erecting three supreme | gave himself into custody, acknowledging the crime with 
courts, with irremoveable judges, who are to be self-elective. | petiect calmness, and saying, “ I feel far more happy now 
These Courts -have power to try all the higher officials, and | than I did before I did it, and I hope she is so.” There is 
even the members of the National Government—a regulation | 2othing very remarkable about the motive of the murder, 
almost unknown in European politics, though found in the | jealousy being in all classes one of the murderous passions, 
American Constitution and the French fundamental law of | ¢x¢ept the apparently complete self-command of the murderer, 
1848. The Government has also published a press law, | and his satisfaction when the act was irrevocable; but when 
copied, we regret to perceive, from that of France. These culture does not inspire a certain horror of anything like 
laws, issued by an unknown Government, amidst a population | butchery, it would naturally give a steadier mind in facing the 
still ruled by a foreign Power, would read like a student's | whole issue. Mr. Townly is, of course, committed for trial. 
dreams,—only they are executed. It would be very dangerous c ee [aie eee 
indeed to refuse to appear before the Supreme Court of Lublin | , The Emancipation Society have called Lord Russell’s atten- 
because its commission‘was not producible, and no sentence as | 408 to the danger of permitting the two powerful iron-clads 
yet imposed has been left unexecuted. with iron turrets and prows which Messrs. Laird are, it is said, 
iach )now building for the Confederates, one of which is now 
The first account of the earthquake at Manilla was scarcely, | ready to sail, to leave the Mersey, and, strange to say, their 
it would appear, exaggerated. ‘The official report states that | memorial is supported by the Zunes. While the Alexandra 
46 public buildings have been damaged and 28 seriously | appeal is still unheard, and Lord Kussell has so strongly pro- 
injured, 570 houses thrown down, and 528 left in a tottering fessed his conviction that our Foreign Enlistment Act is ade- 
condition ; 458 persons have been found wouhded, 350 have | quate for its purpose, that he is not willing to strengthen it 
been drawn out dead, and an indefinite number are still | even on condition that the American Government strengthens 
buried alive. It is reported, though in private letters, that | their Act in an equal degree, it would be most impolitic, as 
the villagers who thronged in to the scene of the calamity | well as unjust, to permit the escape of fur more dangerous and 
bargained with every sufferer they could see, demanding so powerful depredators than the Alexandra. These vessels are 
many dollars from a man half crushed, and twice as many if | certainly “equipped” and “fitted out” Within the meaning 
the ruins had only buried his leg or arm, and left him still of the Act; and if evidence can be given, as is genera'ly 
a fair chance of living. The statement is very probably true. | believed, as to their destination, to permit their escape 
Hindoo boatmen never will assist a drowning man till he has | would be an act of fatal weakness and partiality. The Zines 
promised them heavy pay, and our own Cornwall wreckers | is at last alarmed for the consequences. 
fifty years since did things infinitely bad. The man who| _,, . eine 
said that “ Money is the root of all evil” did not know much |_. The Times new correspondent in the North, who has been 
of the effect of poverty on the human heart. hitherto decently fair, draws a melancholy picture of the 
cenit ienetnectan condition of Baltimore. As this city is hostile, and commands 
It would secm that the affairs of Madagascar may very | the best line of communication between Washington and the 
soon attract close European attention. M. Lambert, a | North, it has all along been necessary to hold it down by 
Frenchman, was at the head of a great French Financial and | military force, to threaten the city with batteries and place 
Industrial Company, to whom the late King had made large | gunboats in the river. Unfortunately, the Government en- 
concessions of land. These concessions, it is believed, have | trusted the necessary power to General Schenk, who uses it 
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like an Austrian, punishes opinion as well as_ revolt, 
and lets friends of the Union do pretty much as they like. 
The extraordinary latitude allowed to women in America 
makes this absence of justice all the more bitter, as this 
shocking anecdote proves:—‘‘ On one of her late visits, the 
wife of-a Yankee schoolmaster walked into the ward of 
the Confederate wounded with a Federal flag in her hand, 
and held the obnoxious stars and stripes over the bed of a 
dying sufferer, saying, as she waved the rustling silk in 
his very face, ‘There, my friend, you were loth to live 
under this glorious banner; it must be refreshing to you 
at least to die under it!’”? The story will, we trust, be 
refuted ; but enough remains to show that in America, as 
in Europe, the least just of Governments is that of a 
military satrap. 


Mr. Laird has not come very well out of his controversy 
about the Federal application to his firm for aid in building 
war ships. Mr. Sedgwick, the late chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the House of Representatives in Washington, 
writes a letter in relation to this charge, in which he states 
his belief that Mr. Laird’s unnamed correspondent is a Mr. 
Howard, who ‘ produced sundry drawings, specifications, esti- 
mates, &c., from the Lairds, saying that he came at their 
instance to make these proposals for the Naval Department.” 
Mr. Howard was sent to Mr. Gideon Welles, the Secretary to 
the Navy, who, says Mr. Sedgwick, ‘declined all negotiation.” 
Mr. Laird has not, as far as we know, denied, since this state- 
ment appeared, that Mr. Howard was his unnamed correspon- 
dent, nor has he proved that Mr. Howard brought him 
offers from the American Navy instead of taking offers from 
him. 

The Confederates complain bitterly of their dogs. The 
(Georgia) Columbus Sun estimates that there are a million 
dogs in the Confederacy, and that the dogs eat many more of 
the crumbs which fall from their masters’ table than their 
masters can atall spare. It indulges in this gloomy piece of 
arithmetic :—‘‘ Suppose, for instance, that each dog will con- 
sume only one half-ounce of bread per day—that is certainly 
a moderate estimate, but we desire to be clearly within the 
bounds of reason—then the million of curs would consume 
three millions five hundred thousand ounces per week, or 
fifteen millions one hundred and sixty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-six and two-thirds pounds per annum. At 
present prices, the bread thus consumed by these worthless 
dogs would amount to a sum of no less than forty-six hundred | 
thousand dollars.” It ends with pledging itself to support 
no one on the hustings who will not sacrifice the million 
dogs, and manufacture the million dog-skins. If the Con- 
federates, then, should go to the dogs, the dogs at least 
will not rejoice. 

The Freach papers of Friday announce, among unimportant 
news from Mexico, that the inhabitants “ would prefer a 
French prince.” Is this to accustom the public mind to a 
refusal from Archduke Max. ? 


Mr. Cox of Finsbury has, it would seem, a kingdom all to 
himself. He is chairman of the ‘ Honourable Irish Society,” 
and the Henourable Irish Society governs Londonderry. The 
O’Neils and O’Donnels, it would scem, early in the seven- 
teenth century, destroyed Derry, and this society of citizens 
agreeing to rebuild it, received a grant from King 
James I. of the city and its environs. They hold it 
now, and the population are their tenants, and the 
corporation very much at their mercy. The town, under 
this odd arrangement, which, however, exists elsewhere to a 
modified extent—has prospered very greatly; but the citizens 
havea grievance. Accordingly, Mr. Cox, who, though Punch 
has selected him for a butt, is an able man of business, and 
respected in Finsbury, with his associates, received the corpo- | 
ration in State. The city wants longer leases, and some new | 
buildings, and a grant of a block of houses in fee. Mr. Cox | 
disapproved either the tone or the matter of the request, and | 
remarked that he would not give property to people who | 
came “ snivelling” for it. The word irritated the Derrymen 
as much as the word “subject” did the people who obeyed 
Louis Philippe, and Mr. Cox, like M. Thiers under the same 
cireumstances, was compelled to apologize. The Irish Society 
are, however, kindly, and, what is more important, wealthy 
landlords, aud Derry will, probably, get nearly all it asks. 





A bill for the suppression of brigandege has passed the 


}of morality in fiction. 


be shot by court-martial, and any person who assists brigands, 
or conceals brigands, or feeds brigands, or does not resist 
brigands, may be transported for life. The power of pardon 
is taken away, except within very limited degrees, and all 
men who desire to escape the Act summoned to surrender 
within a short specified time. The Act, though not so much 
stronger than our own coercion bills, or so severe as the Six 
Acts of the Indian mutiny, is still excessively stringent, and 
fails to meet the agrarian difficulties which in South Italy, as 
in Ireland, are at the root of most crime. Till the peasants 
are a little better off, and the labourers become peasants, they 
will favour the brigands and regard the Royal troops as 
oppressors. 





Sir Roderick Murchison, in his inaugural address to the 
Geographical Section of the British Association, mentioned 
that Mootoo Coomaroo Swamy had communicated a paper on 
the ‘* History and Migrations of the Tamil Nations of India.” 
This gentleman would appear from his name to be himself a 
Tamil, but he resides in Ceylon, has been appointed a member 
of the Legislative Council, and was recently called to the Bar 
in Lincoln’s Inn. Sir Roderick describes him as an accom- 
plished gentleman, and his paper ought to be of curious 
interest. If the Hindoos as they rise in the scale would 
examine their own traditions und monuments, they might 
yield most important contributions to history. European 
savans have to waste all their freshness in breaking the shell 
which conceals all Eastern knowledge, and are very apt to 
regard the breaking as the most satisfactory triumph. They 
think that to “ know Tamil” is an achievement, as if people 
thought with their tongues. 


The Leicester and Waltham Agricultural Association held 
their annual dinner on Wednesday, and Mr. Heygate made a 
most sensible speech in favour of the collection of agricultural 
He said that only two returns were required—one 
of the acreage under white and root crops, and one of stock, 
which latter might be collected in the spring. He advocated 
the collection of these facts by a national charge, and believed 
that no one would benefit from them so much as the agricul- 
turist. It is a positive disgrace to the country that at this 
moment the acutest of cornfactors could not tell at all accu- 
rately the total produce of the harvest now gathering, or the 
real exteut of difference between it and the average crop. 


statistics. 








During the week which begins on Monday, September 14, 
the Brussels International Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science will be held at Ghent, under the presidency of 
M. Le Prince de Ligne, Speaker in the Belgian Senate, M. 
Vervoort, Speaker of the Chamber of Representatives, and 
M. Charles Rogier, Minister of Foreign Affairs. There is to 
be a competition for a prize on the subject of ‘ Morality in 
Literature,” which means the moral rules by which literary 
men should be guided, either, we presume, in making re- 
ferences, stating facts, or painting vice. Fourteen essays 
have been received by the committee, but none from Great 
Britain, which we regret, as we should almost as much enjoy 
having Sir A. Alison’s criterion of fact as M. Feydeau’s theory 
By the arrangements made to render 
the gathering successful, the members of the Brussels 
Association, on produciug their card of membership, may 
reach Ghent and return to London at half fare, travel 
through Belgium in every direction by railway at half the 
usual fares from 10th to 30th September, except only by the 
line of Landen and Maestrecht; they will have the entrée to 
the grand Ghent /étes which have been announced, and they 
will receive, as final and crowning blessing, a copy of the 
** Transactions of the Association,” in a volume of from 800 to 
1,000 pages. The pecuniary temptation alone is really mag- 
nificent, and many Englishmen will be indaced, we hope, to 
cast off insularity, and become social and international (if not 
wholly scientific) at this grand Ghent réunion. 


Sir E. Landseer has finished his model in clay for the lions 
to be erected at the base of the Nelson Column. He has spent 
a most exorbitant time on the work, but he has succeeded, 
and the lion will add to his reputation that of being a most 
accomplished sculptor. He has, we are happy to hear, thrown 
overboard English traditions, adhered to naturalism, and 
made his lion a lion, instead of that compound of a zebra, a 


‘lion, and some mythical beast which takes its place in the 
| English coat of arms. 


We suppose grown men will be grey- 
headed before the lions are up, but that is better than the 


Italian Parliament, and received the Royal assent. Under it | reproduction of models devised when artists believed a unicorn 
the Government can by decree “ proclaim” any district | a possibility, and heralds thought that griffias had once been 
infested with brigands, a:d thenceforward any brigand may | drawn from the life. 
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—_>—_ month, will next year include an additional 250,000 bales ; 

HOPE FOR LANCASHIRE. | Brazil and Peru, which have slaves, will increase their supply 

HERE is land in sight at last. The Imperial danger | by 100,000; Egypt, where the fellahs earn only subsistence, 
which was to have been created by the cotton famine, | by 50,000, and Turkey, where the rayahs still too often look 

and which was to have included decay of trade and a fail in| on two meals a day as luxury, by 350,000 bales; all, be it 
the revenue, wide-spread distress and general agitation, has | "emembered, in addition to this year’s ascertained supply. 
passed away, or rather has been proved never to have existed. | Granting the price, there is scarcely a limit to the quantity 
English commerce was never, as Continental theorists imagined, | these countries are in a position to yield; and supposing the 
riding at single anchor, and the loss of the cotton supply has | revival not interrupted by a great European war or a great 
proved to the whole empire but a partial and endurable evil. | Maritime struggle, there is every reason to believe that by 
The revenue has not fallen at all, and the effect on trade, | January, 1865, the deficit will be filled and the price of 
though more perceptible, has still not exceeded that of the | ™W material fairly adjusted to the price of material worked. 
smallest war, has been infinitely less than that of a war| 1 other words, there will be for this year an immense 
with any important power. The one calamity of which | remanet of distress, for the next year a smaller remanet, and 
statesmen and economists spoke under their breath has arrived fter that every chance of renewed and lasting prosperity. 
and is passing, and England, externally as strong as ever, has | Or, to make the matter still clearer, let us put it in the 
internally never been so satisfied with her institutions or with | figures still so sadly familiar to the public. Up to the 
the general condition of her affairs. Calmly, and to all | €24 of the year England has to maintain 250,000 souls, 
appearance without an effort, the class which pays income- | 0F half the population dependent on cotton; for the next 
tax, while maintaining all its wonted expenses, and more than ; tWelve months, 80,000, or one-fifth of those so dependent ; 
its wonted luxury, has subscribed two and a half millions, | 4, after that, only the daily diminishing number throwa 
twopence more on the income-tax, for the relief of the pressing | out of work by the difference in the wages paid for 
distress, and order, strengthened by this clear proof of sympathy | the same value of cotton goods from a worse cotton. The 
between the rich and the poor, has never been seriously dis- | @ffort for the present must still be immense, and for 
turbed. Englishmen may well be excused some pride when | ¢ighteen months very considerable ; but it can in no case ex- 
they remember that not only has the cotton famine not affected ceed that which we have already made with so little percep- 
England’s power or position, not, changed the relation between | tible injury to the national spending power. The million 
governors and governed, not compelled them to alter one law | and a half taken up by the borouglis, an endurable though 
or modify one national arrangement; but that it has only | heavy poor-rate, and the balance in hand from national and 
once forced the civic authorities to call on the soldiery for aid, | local benevolence, will be sufficient to meet the need. Of 
and that then a troop of hussars was found ample protection | course, it is not impossible that contingencies not reckoned 
for menaced social order. The prospect is, moreover, as| °% may interrupt this process; war certainly would, and so 
cheering as the existing fact. Not only is there no evidence | might any sudden false alarm of the release of American 
of any approaching decline of trade, any coming fall in the cotton—a true alarm would do no harm, because the Southern 
revenue, any probable access of new distress, but the bounty | cotton would come—but, apart from those sudden and impro- 
of Providence has filled up the English cup—we wish we | bable occurrences, the maximum probable burden would 











could add the Irish one—with a harvest almost without a | 
precedent, such a one as makes farmers half doubtful | 
whether the welfare of the country is always identical with | 
their own. 

And now there seems hope of the termination of the local 
difficulty also, of the distress which, sparing the empire, has 
so bitterly crushed the province. It has long been foreseen 
that cotton being a product of half the globe, high prices must 
sooner or later bring in a full supply, that with the supply 
the prices of raw material must droop at least to the fully 
remunerating point, that as stocks were cleared off, and the 
world perceived that cheap cotton had become impossible, 
the price of the manufactured articles would rise, and that 
whenever those two forces had re-adjusted the trade the 
distress would be nearly at an end. We say “nearly,” 
because though it is the same thing for England to sell 
a million yards of calico at a shilling instead of two million 
yards at sixpence, it is not by any means just the same thing 
for the men. The increased price of the calico does not 
increase the labour employed on cach yard, and as the yards 
diminish so must the number of hands employed. The 
great point, however, was the time at which adjustment 
might be expected, and we have at last some indication, if 
not of the actual date, at least of the date which the best 
informed consider the probable one. Mr. Ashworth, on 
Monday last, made a statement to the Central Committee 
which embodies the views of the Cotton Supply Association, 
and which, if correct, contains facts as satisfactory as those 
now weckly reported to Mark Lane. That gentleman, who is 
not given to sanguine ideas, and who has beyond most men in 
England full means of information, believes that for this year | 
there is cotton, and cotton will be consumed, enough for three 
days’ work a week. In other words, Lancashire over its sur- | 

‘ face, though, of course, with wide disparities and scenes of | 
local prostration, will be placed on “half-time.” After that | 
the supply will be equal to four and a half days’ work a week, 
that is, to nearly five-sixths of the total amount required. 
For it must be remembered that the mills never worked at the | 
best of times more than five days and a half a week, and, 
taking the periodic intervals of half-time into consideration, 
probably not more than five. This result, so unexpected by 
the public, is based upon a calculation of the crops now known 
to be growing, and them only, and its details reveal some very | 
remarkable though often anticipated facts. The cultiva- 
tion has developed itself only in lands where labour is 
cheap. The Anglo-Saxon colonies send up practically none, | 
although, of course, this or that colony promises truthfully a 





| 
| 


seem sufficiently clear. 

One point, however, remains still to be cleared up. Granted. 
sufficient cotton at a price, will there be sufficient demand at 
that price to keep the mills in play? It seems, upon the 
whole, probable that there will. The world, it is true, will 
not buy quite so much calico at the inevitably heavy new price 
as it did at the usually light old price, but still it will buy a 
great deal. In the first place, to double the price of the raw 
material is not quite to double the cost of the manufactured 
article, for the former is only one element in the cost, and the 
others, rent, wages, coals, machinery, interest, and what not, 
have in no way increased. In the second place, the people who 
wore fine stuffs can make up much of the difference of 
price, not by wearing less but by buying a coarser kind, and 
thirdly, cotton, even when dear, is still cheaper than anything 
else. ‘Those who thought it would not be so fancied that the 
price of competing articles would remain stationary ; but they 
are affected by the general rise, and the positive difference isonly 
partially removed. The choice was, say between cotton at 
6d. and linen at 1s., and is not now between both at a shilling, 
but between cotton at 9d. and linen at 15d. The real reduc- 
tion in demand, therefore, will be only to the extent of the 
extra care which dearness produces, and the extra abstinence 
from clothing which in warm countries the people may choose 
to practice. On the other hand, as Mr. Ashworth pointed out, 
new demands are certain to arise, for the privilege of the 
cotton supply exceedingly enriches the countries which 
obtain it, and most of the price will be paid by exports 
of the manufactured article. There is, therefore, every 
probability of a sufficient demand to keep the mills at work, 
which demand must increase as the old processes, viz., enlarged 
supply, and improvements in machinery which have been 
going on for half a century, once more run prices down. 

Once steadily at work, the future will depend solely upon 
the fate of slavery, and if, as seems possible, the Civil War 
ends in emancipation, more or less complete, the cotton trade 
of Great Britain will have been finally rescued from its 
dependence upon a single source of supply. India and 
Turkey can enter the competition for ever, when all alike are 
compelled to cultivate with labour receiving pay. 


\ 





THE CONGRESS AT MALINES. 
HILST the Ultramontane faction and its favourite 
organs, the Armonia in Italy, and Le Monde in France, 


/endearour to stir Catholic faith by working on the super- 


stitious feelings of the fanatical and weak-minded ; whilst the 
Madonna of Vicovaro, competing with the famous Rimini 
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Virgin, rolls her eyes, whilst the holy Father Cesare exhibits 
the miracle of “ bilocation,”’ being at the same hour seen and 
spoken to in two different places—the liberal section of 
sorthern Roman Catholics resort to proceedings more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. The Belgian archiepis- 
copal metropolis, Mechlin, better known under its French 
denomination Malines, has been the scene of a remarkable 
gathering of renowned Catholics. The assembly might well 
be denominated a council of the Church, were it not for three 
seasons; it was not convoked by the Pope, it had no dogmatic 
object, and, above all, the majority was composed of lay- 
men. Montalembert, Albert de Broglie, and Prince Czar- 
toryski sat there, in company with Monseigneur Sterckx, 
Archbishop of Malines, with the Papal Nuncio and Cardinal 
Wiseman. The famous M. Veuillot was absent, and Le 
Monde scarcely deigns to mention the important meeting ; 
two circumstances which alone would suffice to stamp the 
assembly with a liberal character. 

Still we cannot but look with apprehension on the possible 
result. Theology has nothing to do with the Congress; and, 
in fact, if we except the dogma of the temporal power, 
scarcely any point of faith was raised. The dignitaries, 
priests, and laymen of the Church assembled together for 
merely political purposes, and fall, therefore, legitimately 
under newspaper criticism. A Roman Catholic edition of an 
“ Evangelical Alliance,” were it ever so bigoted, would be in- 


nocuous enough, and we might safely leave it to the attacks of | 


itsenemies. Buta Catholic “ Alliance,” grounded on the most 
powerful and long-lived hierarchy which the annals of man- 
kind have to record, supported by the powers that be, where- 
ever these powers rely on the sympathy of the masses—a 
Catholic League, in one word, might prove highly detrimental 
to the liberty of the world. The leading men of the Church 
of Rome nowadays boast of their liberalism, and loudly com- 
plain of being persecuted. The history of the last hundred 
years plainly teaches us the meaning of those high-sounding 
words. They call themselves persecuted whenever they are 
not allowed to tyrannize over others, and wherever they are 
not all-powerful in the State. What line of conduct do they 
follow in Italy and in Austria? Where was their vaunted 
liberalism when they headed the anti-revolutionary reaction 
in France, and formed an intimate union with the successful 
Napoleon of 1851? Did they not take advantage of their 
position to exact from the new Government the attainment of 
every bigoted scheme, the persecution of every liberal insti- 
tution? Was not one of them, the most conspicuous for 
talent and energy, the first to advise the destruction of the 
Roman republic, the first to advocate une expédition de Rome 
a Uintérieur, that is to say, a violent overthrow of the free 
constitution of his country ? 

Still, having thus reserved and qualified our approval, we 
must sympathize with many admirable words that fell from 
the lips of the speakers. It is, after all, a good sign of the 
times that even Roman Catholic cardinals feel compelled to 
associate with the laity in a public Congress, to listen com- 
placently to almost revolutionary appeals, and to applaud, 
with several hundred conscientious Churchmen, Montalem- 
bert’s bold thesis—‘‘a free Church in a free State.” We are 
far, indeed, from the Council of Trent, from the perilous doc- 
trine of priestly infallibility, from the darkening dogma of 
unwavering resistance to every progress of the human mind in 
science and civilization. If, as it would appear, Roman 
Catholics begin to be convinced that they must appeal to dis- 
cussion and renounce the arms of the flesh, the instinctive 
distrust which Protestants and Liberals cannot help feeling 
in presence of their mighty, all-absorbing organization, 
will soon give place to sentiments of sympathy and Christian 
fellowship. The Congress of Malines lasted five days, and there 
were several public sittings held in the Seminary of that ancient 
city. After high mass was celebrated, the members went in 
procession through the streets, headed by Cardinals Sterckx 
and Wiseman in their red gowns. The masters of cere- 
monies wore ribbons of the papal colours, white and gold, 
and the hall was ornamented with a large ivory crucifix 
under a red canopy, and a portrait of Pius IX. over it. The 
Archbishop of Malines opened the proceedings by a short 


‘venerable Archbishop with the utmost vehemence, there was 
suddenly a creaking noise heard; women shrieked, men rose, 
and a sad confusion prevailed. In the midst of the tumult a 

| member of the committee exclaimed, ‘‘ This is an insult to the 

‘majesty of our meeting.” Another, a viscount to boot, 
pompously remarked, ‘* We are informed that our enemies 

jintend making a counter-demonstration; let us all pro- 
test against these infamous means!” Alas! the enemy 
was a rather weak beam, supporting a platform crowded 

| with Seminarists ; it had bent and creaked, and the result 

/was a sudden panic. The ‘infamous means” having 
thus been found out, the Archbishop gave his blessing 

|to the kneeling congregation, in the sacramental words :— 

| Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti descendat 
| super vos, et maneat, and the real business of the Congress 
| was opened with a speech by the working president, Baron 

\de Gerlache, the learned and respected first president of the 

| Belgian Cour de Cassation. His address was certainly eloquent 

| and stirring, but it would not serve our purpose to analyze 
| it. It will be sufficient to point out that the Belgian orators 
could not get rid of an envious esprit local; they cannot 
|forgive the Liberal party for having ousted them in the 

{Government and the Chambers, and a bitter hatred is 

jrankling in their breasts at the thought that the “ free- 
masons’ have dared to check the bequeathal of property in 

;mortmain. The first sitting was ended by the reading of a 

telegram in which the Pope sent his Apostolic blessing to the 

Assembly. 

At the following meetings many more speeches were 
delivered. Cardinal Wiseman spoke with his usual fluency 
and strenuousness on the religious and civil condition of 
English Roman Catholics, and he certainly gave an amazing 
account of the increase in the number of his flock, the 
augmentation in the list of bishops and priests, the multi- 
plication of churches, convents, and religious buildings, 
and, above all, the extent of “ conversions”’ from Protestant- 
ism. It certainly seemed that the representative coming 
from ‘ heretical” England had fewer complaints to make than 
his brethren who belong to Catholic countries. After a glow- 
ing eulogy of the mission fulfilled by the Sisters of Charity 
during the Crimean war, the Cardinal exclaimed :—“ We rely 
on the power of opinion; in England, the heart of the people 
is full of prejudices against the Catholic religion; but, never- 
theless, we have confidence in the justice of our cause, we 
have confidence also in the justice of our countrymen.” We 
doubt the grounds of the Cardinal’s confidence; but, if well- 
founded, does it not prove how infinitely better a creed will 
fare if it does not lower itself to a political alliance with 
despotic powers? French Catholics are wont to speak of their 
English co-religionists as if they were oppressed and perse- 
cuted, and certainly for no better reason than that they have not 
the power of the Government at their disposal. We make 
bold to state that English Catholics, who have only to fight 
| against national prepossessions, are freer, in fact and in truth, 
| than their French brethren, who form a domineering majority 
jand surround the Imperial throne. But, after all, the 
} laymen played the principal part in the Congress. There 
'was Prince Ladislas Czartoryski, who wished to make 
it understood that Poland had become a political martyr 
for the mere sake of her Catholic loyalty, and who 
exclaimed, ‘‘They said to King Sobieski, ‘Sire, save 
Christendom !’ I answer, if Poland could revive, the Church 
would not be where she now is.’’ The friends of Poland will 
| hardly thank him for the statement. There was, likewise, 
| Prince Albert de Broglie, who was at a loss to describe the 
|impression “which he felt at the sight of that great, free, 
and religious assembly in a free and religious country, a 
| sight which must strike a Frenchman as if he came suddenly 
_ out of darkness into the full rays of light.” 

___Last, but by no means least, we have to mention M. de 

| Montalembert, who was greeted with deafening cheering and 
the cry, ‘‘ Honour to the son of the Crusaders!” This does not 
infer that the eloquent Catholic lineally descends from these 

| ancient knights; it is but a delicate allusion to one of his 
| famous phrases, ‘‘ The sons of the Crusaders shall not retreat 
| before the sons of Voltaire.” M. de Montalembert read his 








speech, in which he maintained that “men must associate if) speech sitting, saying that twelve years of silence had de- 
they wish that their labours may not prove barren.” It was | prived him of the habit of speaking, and that he was now only 
certainly a startling though gratifying fact to hear a cardinal | able to read in his chair, as before the French Academy. But 
of the Church of Rome, the primate of a Catholic kingdom, | his power was not diminished for all that, and we regret that 
conclude with the generous words, ‘‘ All honest opinions may | space will not allow us to quote more than a few striking 
be put forward, all measures bent on propagating good may | passages of his address. ‘‘ Modern Catholics,” he said, 
be proposed, both may be supported, discussed, and refuted | “regret the old régime; but the old régime, however great it 
with the greatest liberty.” |may have been, has a capital defect; it is dead, and will 

At that pathetic moment, when every one applauded the | never revive. Democracy exists in one-half of Europe, and will 
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exist to-morrow in the other half. I am no democrat, still 
less am I an absolutist; but as a politician and a historian 


I consult the past and contemplate the present, I interro- | 


gate the future, and everywhere I behold democracy. I see 
the flood rise. I might easily be frightened as a man, but I 
am not frightened as a Christian, because amidst the flood I 
perceive the ark. Therefore I frankly lay down the doctrine— 
in the ancient order of things Catholics have nothing to 
regret, in the new order of things they have nothing to fear. 
Catholics must sincerely accept liberty, but every kind of 
liberty, not political liberty without religious liberty, not 
civil liberty without political liberty, an odious hypocrisy 
which sanctions equality under any master; but liberty in 
everything, in every manifestation of social life. You must 
correct democracy by liberty, and conciliate Catholicism with 
democracy. You must absolutely renounce all kind of 
privileges in favour of Catholicism, and protest against the 
very thought of returning to what irritates modern society ; 
in our days there exists no room whatever for theocracy.” 
And then, in spite of all these noble words, the Congress 
separated with an unanimous cry for Pius IX., the Pope- 


King. 





THE NASSAU CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
MR. SEWARD. 

HE correspondence just published between the. English 
and United States Governments on the recent restric- 
tions of the trade between New York and the Bahamas, calls 
up a striking picture of the conflict of hational passions and 
international interests which the statesmen on both sides of 
the Atlantic have to watch and keep under strict control 


sold the Dutch fleet powder when its own was exhausted, in 
order that it might be able to renew the engagement. But 
that wasa piece of humorous chivalry which does not suit the 
grim Yankee earnestness. And we cannot but admit that, 
however strong the international law and the treaty engage- 
ments may be, it cannot but be a highly distasteful effort to 
the officers of au imperious democracy to grant innumerable 
clearances for a commerce which is obviously feeding the life 
of the rebellion, to a neutral go-between towards whom the 
popular indignation is scarcely less vivid than to the enemy 
themselves. 

Yet this is what both international law and explicit treaty 
engagements require from the Customs’ authorities in New 
York, and we do not wonder that they have been quick to in- 
vent all sorts of artifices, legal and illegal, for thwarting and 
hampering the trade. If we were reducing Ireland, and 
Portuguese merchants in Liverpool began to make huge con- 
signments to the Azores of goods which we could often trace 
back to blockaded Irish ports, our Customs’ authorities in 
Liverpool would not be sedulous to smooth the path of the 
Portuguese merchants and Consul there. We do not say that 


| they would behave exactly as Mr. Collector Barney behaved 
!at New York, who, with the true virulence of democratic 


in the present unhappy war, and affords, too, fresh testimony to | 


the impartiality and firmness, and also the not undignified con- 
sideration, with which Lord Russell has uniformly treated 
the Administration of the United States throughout the severe 
strain to which their temper and energy have necessarily been 
exposed, both by enemies and neutrals. It is not very easy, 
but it is in some measure a national duty, to place ourselves 


eloquence, tells Mr. Chase that, ‘‘ in the exercise of the discretion 
devolved upon me as an officer of the Government of a sovereign 
people, I have prohibited the shipment of coals and dry goods 
. . . « to Nassau and the West Indies, and other foreign ports 
where I had reason to suspect, &c.”—the funny bathos of which 
statement only brings out more clearly how strongly the 
popular mind was excited on the subject of this indirect trade 
with the Confederates. But we do think that though nothing 
would be said by Englishmen about the “ discretion devolved 
upon the Customs’ collector of a sovereign people,” embar- 
rassments would somehow be found thickening in the path 
of the Portuguese merchants whom we have imagined as 


/engaged in sending goods from Liverpool to blockaded Cork 


in the position of the Federal Government before reviewing | 


that correspondence. We have never held Mr. Seward’s ab- 


stract virtue very high. We think it obvious, both in the Trent | 


affair and in the subject of this correspondence, that he was 
not prepared to check his own subordinates or correct their in- 
justice towards British interests, at all before he was compelled 
to do so by the urgent pressure of our own Government. He 
is blind up to the last practicable moment, and only 


opens his eyes when it becomes clearly to his own interest | 


to see. Still, do not let us ignore the trying position in which 
the Administration of Mr. Lincoln stands towards Great 
Britain—a position which might well try severer virtue than 
Mr. Seward’s. Nothing can illustrate this better than the 
correspondence now before us. We find a war Administration, 
the creature of the people aud constantly urged on by it to 
a stronger policy, justly enraged against its civil foes, poised 
between despair and desperate hope that the great popular 
dream of the Union may still be realized once more, looking 
originally to England for sympathy in a struggle with slave- 
owners who rebelled in the cause of slavery, disappointed in 


that sympathy, and meeting with little but scorn for their mis- | 
'regulations of this kind, which will only be operative 


timed boasts and exultation in their reverses, oiten thwarted 


or Galway rid the Azores. Still, we should not the less sup- 
port the demands of the Portuguese Government for the same 
fuir play and rigid application of treaty rights and inter- 
national law which we now demand ourselves, for, though 
much should be allowed, and is now allowed, by Lord Russell 
for the irritation of a people thwarted where they had vainly 
looked for sympathy and aid, there is no safety in these 
matters except in the strictest self-command and rigid execu- 
tion of the letter of the law. 

And upon the question what our treaty and international 
rights as neutrals ae in this case, it is obvious enough that 
Mr. Seward does not substantially differ from Lord Russell, 
unwilling as he is to admit distinctly that his own subordi- 
nates have been either blind or indifferent to their violation. 
There can be no doubt that though the United States autho- 
rities have an international right to prohibit the export from 
their ports of goods contraband of war, like arms and gun- 
powder, or specified articles semi-contraband of war, like 


‘coals, and therefore, d fortiori, to put any limits less than 


in their attempts to reduce the enemy by the speculative acti- | 


vity of English merchants in running the blockade which their 
cruisers have established, and by the skill of English ship- 
builders, who have furnished their rivals with the means of 
destroying theircommerce. And inthis very trying situation 
they suddenly discover that a large portion of the goods, in 
fact destined for their enemies’ support and use, are actually 
passing through their own hands. ‘The English colony of 
Nassau in the Bahamas, not above 200 miles from the coast of 
Florida, is an easy voyage of less than 600 miles from Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, and from other Confederate ports in 
the same State, whether blockaded or now occupied by the 
Federals. 
large and flourishing commerce with the revolted States, and 
draws its chief supplies from New York itself. Merchants in 
New York ship to Nassau all the goods for which the Con- 
federates are famishing ; merchants in England send to Nassau 
vid New York large speculative supplies of these goods; and 
the New York Consul thus actually finds himself perpetually 
asked for clearances for a constant and full stream of supplies 
for these hated foes. Of course, it is not in human nature to 
take such a matter easily, and it is not in Democratic human 
nature to take it at all without a snatch at the supplies thus 
asking to be handed over by way of Nassau to the people’s 
bitter foes. The English fleet is said once to have voluntarily | 


prohibitive on such export of specified articles as they may 
think desirable for themselves as belligerents, provided 
these restrictions apply equally to their own ships and 
all foreign ships, they have no right to make vague 


and restrictive at the discretion of the Custom-house officers, 
with a view to enabling the said officers to give or refuse 
clearances, according as they “‘ suspect’ that the articles ex- 
ported are or are not intended ultimately for the use of the 
enemy. If the exportation of contraband or semi-contraband 
be either prohibited or restricted, the prohibition or restriction 


' must apply equally to all neutrals, and such restriction must 


Nassau suddenly rises into the possession of a/| 


be explicitly adapted to keep such goods out of the reach of 
the enemy, and not be liable to be twisted into a means of 
injuring a single neutral. Thus, when the United States 
chose to prohibit the export of coal ‘to any port north of 
Cape St. Roque, on the eastern coast of South America, and 
west of the 15th degree of east longitude,” it was strictly in 
conformity with international law, because this restriction 
was intended and adopted to keep the coal completely cut of 
the reach of the Confederates ; but if the regulation had only 
given power to the Customs’ officers to prohibit its export to 
any port within this region, which, in their discretion, 
they might have thought dangerous, and they had ac- 
tually used this discretion chiefly against a single neu- 
tral power, that would have been a violation of inter- 
national rights. In our case, too, it would also have 
been a violation of treaty rights, the treaty of 1815 
giving us explicitly a right to freedom of commerce with the 
United States on the footing of all othcr nations, subject to 
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their domestic laws and regulations, and, of course, to 
belligerent rights. Now, this liberty would be, in fact, for- 
feited if the Customs’ officers had put in force against us 
restrictions which they put in force against no other uation. 

But this is, in fact, not with respect to coal, but 
with respect to articles in no sense even semi-contraband, 
what the New York Customs’ officers have done. They have 
refused, for instance, to let packages of prints, calicoes, and 
dry goods be forwarded to Nassau in English ships, except 
under conditions which they have enforced on no other 
nation’s ships, and in the case of no other destination. They 
have assumed, in fact, that Nassau was the one port of trans- 
shipment for Confederate ports which it was important to 
starve. And, instead of trying to stop the ships sailing from 
Nassau to the blockaded ports—which is perfectly legitimate 
—they have endeavoured to prevent any cargoes reaching 
Nassau which were likely afterwards to be transshipped for 
Confederate ports. This is wholly inadmissible. Even 
things semi-contraband ought not to be shut out at the dis- 
cretion of officials from any neutral port that is thought the 
most dangerous. There must be explicituess and adequacy | 
between the means and end even here. But to shut out 
things not semi-contraband from any neutral port at all, is 
absolutely a breach both of our international and of our 
treaty rights. 

There has been another form of the same illegality. The 
United States have undoubtedly a right to refuse clearance to 
all vessels bound to the blockaded ports, or to any which 
they have good grounds to believe ave really so destined, 
though sailing under false papers. Nay, more, if they doubt 
the destination of the ship, they may exact bonds that the 
goods shall be bond fide delivered at the port for which the 
clearance is given. But once so delivered they have no further 
right to control their destination. The international right ofa 
belligerent to blockade certain ports is, of course, accompanied 
by a right to prohibit clearances from his own harbours to those 
ports, and a right to punish false clearances. But when once 
the neutral port is reached, the engagement performed, and the 
goods delivered, their consigner is not answerable in any way 
to the laws of the country from which she sailed, and to 
demand any guarantee that the goods shall not be trans- 
ferred in bond into a ship bound to Confederate ports 
is to attempt to enforce a limitation entirely beyond the juris- 
diction of the belligerent power. Yet the New York Customs’ | 
officers have repeatedly demanded bonds that the goods 
shipped for Nassau shall not pass in any way into Con- 
federate hands, and even within the last two months they | 
have demanded a bond that the goods shipped to Nassau 
shall not be bonded, but entered for consumption at Nassau, in 
other words, pay the duty there, which would so increase the 
expense as to diminish the chance of their being re-exported 
to Confederate ports; and in the absence of such a bond they 
refuse clearances. Now, this is clearly an assumption which no 
belligerent power can make. It may be very mortifying to 
think that goods are likely to run the blockade by way of | 
Nassau; indeed it is, of course, mortifying that any power should 
choose to be neutral at all; but if neutrals are to be, there must 
be this risk. If it is in principle lawful to ship from New 
York to any distant neutral port like London, whence, of 
course, goods may be at any time sent back to run the blockade, 
it cannot be less lawful to send them quite as freely to Nassau, 
simply because that port is a few thousand miles nearer. The 
attempt to obtain a guarantee for their consumption in any 
express locality, or against their consumption in any express 
locality, is simply monstrous. All! that any State can require 
is to know whither they are bound, and to take security that 
there they actually do go and are delivered there. ’ 





IS CARDINAL ANTONELLI GOING TO RESIGN? 

“ (\ARDINAL ANTONELLI has tendered his resignation, 

and Cardinal Altieri is designated as his successor,” is 
the startling announcement which the electric wires on the 
Continent were set in motion at the beginning of the week to 
communicate to the great telegraphic news-purveyors of the 
European press. But the week which began thus invitingly 
for those who have an appetite for uncxpected incidents has 
passed off without bringing us the slightest scrap of informa- | 
tion calculated to throw any light on the subject of this 
very pregnant sentence. The telegraph wires have flashed | 
day after day some bits of tidings about every conceivable | 
power and cabinet in Europe, but about Cardinal Antonelli 
and his supposed resignation of office into the hands of 
Cardinal Altieri they appear to have been unable to pick | 
up even a grain of additional news. The flash which | 
suddenly took us by surprise has passed away again into the 


‘impenetrable darkness out of which it came, and all is agai 


as hushed in stillness around the Vatican as it has been for 
some while. Nor is this the first time that the telegraph has 
played such pranks with the name and political position of 
Cardinal Antonelli. It has been observed that periodically, 
like a sky-rocket sent up for a signal or a bomb-shell pitched 
for alarm, a telegram is shot forth, generally from that noted 
seat of Legitimist conspiracy Marseilles, with some astounding 
assertion pointing to Antonelli’s fall from power, about which 
nothing more is then heard after a surprise that lasts four- 
and-twenty hours. At first it was natural to put down these 
hoaxes to the credit of accident; but their stated recurrence 
coupled with the fact of their always taking wing from the 
same identical quarter, makes it impossible any longer to be 
blind to the truth that they must be the periodical productions 
of fabricators working for a fixed purpose and on a definite 
plan. The only question can be as to who may be the men 
who are- pulling the strings of this contrivance, and the 
answer will be intelligible only through a knowledge of the 
present state of parties in the Court of Rome. 

Cardinal Antonelli, the Minister who to most of us abroad 
stands forth as an interesting impersonation of the all- 
engrossing, all-powerful Maire du Palais of historical times, 
at whose bare look the Sovereign trembles in his shoes, 
is, in fact, and for some time has been, nothing more than 
a mere office-holder upon sufferance, thanks partly to his 
own impassive and stoical capacity for stomaching dirt 
under the consolations of salary and state, and partly to the 
half-vacillating, half-cunning temper of the man whose agency 
is indispensable for stripping the Cardinal of those diguities of 
which he is determined never to divest himself by his own 
act. Ever since the year 1859, but most particularly since 
the outburst of that fanatical and crusading spirit amongst a 


|section of Catholic believers which led to the creation of 


Lamorici¢re’s motley army, the Pope’s councils, which until 
then had been under the absolute influence of Cardinal 
Antonelli, have been divided between two rival factions —that 
of the Cardinal whose policy consisted in a kind of impassive 
fatalism which relied on time and a certain sleight-of-hand for 
ultimate success, and that of “the crusaders” who eagerly 
pressed forward to court before the world .a crown of 
martrydom, ani found their most fervent advocate in 
Monsignor Merode, the Papal Minister of War, once 
himself a soldier, and now an enthusiastic priest, with a 
heart ever on fire for Armageddons. It is undeniable that 
when first this ecstatic purty began to manifest itself it 
found the Pope cordially submissive to Cardinal Antonelli. 
But events concurre! to conspire in its favour against the 
Minister. The Pope is essentially a man prone to religious 
enthusiasm and the kind of mysticism with which these 
fanatical visionaries drugged his far from strong intel- 
lect; they succeeded in doing that which never had been 
doue, namely, to make him look with a sense of shrink- 





aoue, I iV, t . 
ing dislike on the anything but ecstatic nature of his 


A 
] 
Secretary of State. In fact, Cardinal Antonelli suddenly 
to the Pope to be unt ‘ficient in divine grace and 
fervour, and to appear unduly infected with a worldly spirit 
: to the peculiar excellencies of martyrdom, and 
1 





of indifferenc I 
of a splendid church militant establishment raised in defiance 
of an ¢ bbing treasury. Also, when General Lamoriciére, as a 
arting souvenir, deposite 1 in the hands of the Pope for his 


instruction an elaborate memoir on the particular causes 
that made him lose at Castelfidardo the whole of that army 
which his friend Merode had been creating, he distinetly 
charged Cardinal Antonelli with being a principal cause in 
bringing avout this catastrophe. The immediate result was 
a violent ebullition of resentment in the heart of the Pope 
agaiust the Minister, who was then so publicly snubbed by 
his Sovereign that his dismissal was very generally held to 
be positively certain, and the Merode party already considered 
itself absolute. But Pius IX. docs not love decisions. He 
treated the Cardinal with every kind of public affront, but 
to tell him to his face that he was to go to the right-about, 
proved too much for the Pope’s irresolute mind, and so 
Monsignor Merode saw himself baulked of his prize, and 
Cardinal Antonelli saw himself in a condition to go on 
quietly enjoying the charms of his residence in the Vatican 
without any other change in his position than that his opinion 
was often not asked, and still oftener not followed, in matters 
belonging to his own department. But Merode is too eager a 
man to desist easily from a purpose he has taken to heart; 
and so the antagonism thus begun has ever since continued to 
gain in virulence, while the Pope has gradually come to 
take pleasure in fanning a rivalry in which his cunning 
now perceives a means of promoting the interests of his 
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own service. In fact, he has learnt, in his own sly way, | earnest entreaties of his most attached friends, while it is very 
to play off against each other the hot-headed temper of certain that the Pope will now never dismiss him, since he is 
the Merode party, to whom he is inwardly drawn by a sense | known to consider it a master-stroke of policy in his own 
of their unstinted readiness to make every sacrifice of person | interest to keep evenly pitted against each other the zeal and 
and money, and the glib, impassive smoothness of Antonelli, | energies of the two factions that divide his Court. In the 
who keeps on undisturbedly adding to his collections of pre- | contemplation of the bootless struggle his weak nature enjoys 
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cious stones without ever caring to drop any into St. Peter’s | a fancied sensation of power. 


treasury, but whose diplomatic experience the Pope does not 
know how to supply. At last, both parties came to a violent 
shock on the explosion of an artfully laid mine, which it was 
thought must carry up Antonelli into the air. This was on the 
occasion of that so-called Fausti affair, about which so many | 
mysterious and obscure hints have been circulated. The | 
facts of the case are these:— Cavaliere Fausti was the | 
intimate household dependent of the Antonelli family, | 
and as such surrounded with all the consideration and in- | 
fluence which attach to such a position. One Sunday 
morning, at half-past twelve o’clock, he was’ arrested 
with every circumstance of publicity on the Corso on | 
the charge of high treason. The order for the arrest had 
been given by the Pope himself that morning to Monsignor | 
Sagretti, and it is characteristic of Pius 1X. that he hac 
that same morning seen Cardinal Antonelli without giving 








him a hint of what was to happen or of what suspicions | 
attached to his household familiar. The plot was a bold one | 
and well conceived. So long as slights were heaped on the | 
Minister merely within the inner world of the Vatican, so | 
long it was conceivable that he might afford to cling to office 
in the teeth of affront; but his humiliation once made a) 
matter of public spectacle, Merode reckoned that the | 
Minister must give up also the cherished symbols and appur- | 
tenances of high place, and depart into utter retirement. At 
first it scemed as if the reckoning would prove true. The | 
Cardinal, stung to the quick at the outrage perpetrated on | 
him by the arrest of the man who was his own confidential | 
shadow, went to the Pope and offered him the choice between | 
the liberation of Fausti or his own resignation. The Cardinal | 
thought himself still possessed of sufficient influence over | 
the Pope to be able to scare him by the threat of leaving | 
his service. He found that he had sadly miscalculated 
his position. The Pope, put out of temper by his 
importunate remonstrances, cut them short by passionately 
exclaiming that he alone was sovereign, as such had 
himself commanded the arrest of Fausti, and as such now 
commanded Antonelli to continue attending to his duties of | 
Secretary as he had done. Cardinal Antonelli slunk back | 
to his apartments a discomfited and humiliated man—the 
mere shadow of ‘a Minister— though still in possession of 
that state and those emoluments which it had been | 
Merode’s object to wrench from his grasp by this plot. | 
Thus both parties drew off from the contest worsted in| 
one sense, but Antonelli infinitely the more disabled of the | 
two. It is only right to add that henceforth he altogether | 
abstained from endangering the tenure of his snug abode in | 
the Vatican by further acts of solicitude in behalf of his | 
unfortunate friend, whose innocence of the accusations brought 
to his charge is firmly believed in by every person who | 
is in a position to form an opinion. This is not the place | 
to dwell on the appalling enormities of the hideous out- | 
rage called the Fausti trial. In a State that entitles itself. 
the States of the Church an individual, with the concur- | 
rence of the men who stand forth as the champions of a/| 
Christian faith and Church, has been condemned to five- 
and-twenty years of galleys, solely with the view to make | 
him an instrument for the ruin of a political adversary, 











THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

HE Peace Society in this country is a minor stimulus 
to war. It has about the same effect on the practical 
object with which it deals that children who run between 
your legs and clasp them in the streets have in deterring you 
from going to a place to which you have all but made up 
your mind to go. The slight irritation promotes a hasty 
and impatient impulse. The effort to disentangle yourself 
crystallizes your purpose and the vestige of doubt flits away. 
The Peace Society have written to Lord Russell to protest 
against menacing Japan for the recent murders, and to argue 
that it is our duty to withdraw at once. What they say is 
not without some weight. Though it could not possibly justify 
our Government in acquiescing in the treacherous murder of 
our countrymen, it would, no doubt, from other mouths, have 
a legitimate effect in toning down our anger and limiting 
our claims to what the Japanese Government might, without 
humiliation, concede. But, unfortunately, whatever weight 
it has is neutralized by its coming from the Peace Society, 
exactly for the same reason for which an argument to prove 
that in a particular case alcohol had been injurious would be 
vitiated in popular estimation if it came from the Total 
Abstinence Society. The Peace Society are known to 
believe all war essentially wrong, and to be constituted 
in order to induce other people to agree with them. 
Englishmen in gencral have made up their minds that 
a just war is often not only in itself right, but though 
an evil, a far less evil than the condition of things it replaces. 
And this very naturally makes them impatient and suspicious 
even of reasoning to which they might otherwise assent when 
it appears to spring out ofa false principle. The general prin- 
ciple which constitutes the society denies its manifestoes all in- 
fluence on the English nation. To effect its purpose, therefore, 
it sometimes ignores its general principle and speaks as any 
sober politician might speak. But the nation cannot forget 
that the voice is the voice of Jacob, though the hand is the 
hand of Esau. ‘They may argue reasonably, but their aim is 
affected by the principles they suppress more than by the 
principles they put forward. Their origin is bad. They are 
not judging, as other men would judge, whether or not the 
war would be just or unjust, whether it could adequately 
effect its purpose and produce a condition of things better than 
it found; but they are condescending to these earthly and 
human forms of speech only that they may be all things to 
all men; lift the veil, and it will be found that these argu- 
ments have uo real weight with them at all, that they are 
but adroit forms of address to the worldly wisdom of the 
world, in the hope of gaining by artifice a victory for their 
hopes, without obtruding their unwelcome and unpopular con- 
victions. But this means, in other words, that the arguments 
would have far more weight in any one else’s mouth than 
their own, and that they could not do a greater service to the 
cause of Peace than by dissolving the Peace Society, or, at all 
events, limiting it to the propagation of their own fanatical 
rinciple, instead of vitiating by their use the arguments 

which belong to entirely different intellectual assumptions. 
What is the effect which the Peace Society’s interference in 


and this with the full knowledge of his entire innocence. | this particular case tends to produce? Of course, to take the 


What crime will bring down the vengeance of Heaven, if so 
atrocious a deed is to pass off unpunished? Now, it is 
in connection with the indefatigable manceuvres of this 
Merode faction that the periodical statement about Cardinal 
Antonelli’s retirement must be taken, and the last one par- 


| Japan quarrel out of the hands of the politicians to whom 
| they nominally appeal, and induce us to rake up all the 
abstract considerations that could be suggested bearing on the 
| uestion how the higher civilization would succeed in boring 
through the impenetrable wall of exclusion which barbaric 


ticularly bears the stamp of its origin on the face of it for| civilizations manage to draw round them, in case all Europeans 


all who are conversant with parties in the Vatican. Cardinal 
Altieriis a fidgetty and intriguing prelate, who has intimately 
allied himself with the faction in the avowed hope of acquiring 
through its aid the Secretaryship of State, and, strange as the 
move may seem to us, one of the plans now steadily worked 
out is to accustom the Catholic worid to the idea of Anto- 
nelli’s imminent disgrace by a succession of rumours in that 
sense. Such a proceeding is altogether in character with the 
restless spirit of cunning and trickery that pervades the 
Vatican. There is no ground, however, for believing that suc- 
cess will ever attend these efforts during the Pope’s lifetime. 
Cardinal Antonelli cannot be expected under any circum- 
stances to abandon office, when he has clung to it against the 


| held the doctrine of the Peace Society that whatever the bar- 
| barians do to our fellow-citizens we should accept with passive 
| submission. Would the right way be to launch individual 
missionaries one by one on the risk of penetrating such an 
empire, in the hope that after afew more centuries of a policy 
as exclusive as that of the last few centuries, some one of 
them would get hold of the Japanese social conscience and per- 
suade it that such isolation is un-Christian ? Ordo Mr. Pease 
and his friends really mean that Japan should be left alone in 
its self-willed pride, so long as the grandees of the com- 
munity can manage to overrule the wish of the people and of 
at least one of the sovereigns to admit the knowledge and 
convictions of the West to free intercourse with themselves? 
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Of course, the Peace Society would say that the policy of the 
Japanese is wrong and unenlightened. Of course, tliey think 
it an evil. But they think it a greater evil that the mingling 
of the two civilizations should be preceded by any harsh 
collisions or violent measuring of physical strength. Perhaps 
it may be so, if any other means is open. Certainly it would 
be so if the collision begins in the injustice of the higher, 
which should be, therefore, the better civilization. But can 
the Peace Society point out a single great step in the history 
of national growth and intercourse which has not involved a 
struggle between a lower and higher race; the lower dread- 
ing the greater power of the higher, trying to resist it, and 
finally, though slowly, accepting and profiting by it? Was 
not the invasion of Judea itself,—the most striking act in the 
education of the chosen people,—the type of all such move- 
ments? Was not the invasion of England by the Normans 
the root of all our power and greatness as a people? and the 
invasion of the Romans by the Goths,—though then the form 
was given by the conquered, the stuff by the conquerors,— 
the root of a new era of steady progress? In fact, if once the 
Peace Society divert our attention, as they always must do, 
however much their well-known principle may be kept in 
the background, from the particular justice ef the war in 
question to the abstract right of any form of civilization to 
seal itself up hermeticaliy and refuse intercourse with all the 
rest of the world, they can only bring up a host of conside- 
rations which show that Providence has generally sigualized 
even these forcible blendings of lower and higher types of 
civilization with the highest blessings to the human race. 
They may be wiser than Providence, but they cannot refute 
the testimony of history to the marvellous good that has 
often resulted from such conquests. Of course no such con- 
siderations are adequate to justify any particular war ; and, for 
our own parts, we should consider any break-up at present 
of the authority of the Japanese Government owing to a blow 
from without a very great misfortune. But we wish to point 
out that the necessary result of the formal appearance of the 
Peace Society to plead in behalf of peace necessarily raises 
these irrelevant questions, since every one is disposed to 
answer, rot the formal argument put forth for effect, but the 
consideration which obviously controlled the mind of the 
arguer. No doubt Mr. Pease did not formally say that it was 
a universal Christian duty to let all great empires which 
wished to be sealed up remain sealed up to the end of time, 
if there were any danger of violence resulting from breaking 
the seal; but that is what his peace principles mean, and that 
is the thought to which every one will be inclined to reply. 

The truth is, that associations have no raison détre which 
do not propagate their own fundamental principles, but try to 
obtain the same practical results by putting forth a selec- 
tion from arguments equally open even to their opponents. 
The Peace Society may say that they are not a propagandist 
society, but only try to gain, in any way they can, the prac- 
tical end of peace. Well, then, we reply, the best thing they 
can do is to dissociate carefully all the ordinary, and, so to 
say, natural, arguments against specific wars from the abstract 
Peace principle which so few Englishmen can swallow; and 
this they only adequately do by dissolving themselves. Soon 
may they exercise this divine right of abdication! 





THE VALUE OF A FEDERAL LOAN, 

RUMOUR is current among City men, for which we have 

no intention of vouching, that the Federal Government 
intend to offer a loan in the London markct of twenty millions 
sterling. The terms are stili indefinite—we do not feel cer- 
tain that the real effort is not to buy a quantity of gold with 
greenbacks, according to a strong hint in an American pamphlet 
just issued, which suggests that greenbacks taken at pre- 
sent prices and stored up for twelve months will yield in a 
year 27 per cent.—but as it is certain that such a pro- 
posal will not now be summarily rejected as it would have 
been twelve months since, it may be as well to place before 


Border States, and of all the vast region which spreads out 
endlessly west of the Mississippi. It is also now a possibility 
that the North may conquer the South, and either by abolish- 
ing slavery induce the whites to accept reunion, or govern, as 
we once did in Ireland, through a union party strengthened 
by an infusion of new settlers. Any debt, therefore, now 
contracted will fall either on a people of twenty millions occu- 
pying one of the largest and richest countries in the world, or 
on the same race plus a subordinate one of some ten millions 
more, witha still richer soil. That race, moreover, will com- 
mence their task loaded with just so much of taxation as to 
accustom them to a large and vigorous finance, without seri- 
ously pressing upon their energies. They will, it seems 
clear, have a debé of about four hundred millions sterling. 
Mr. Walker, lately on the Finance Committee of Congress, 
says it will be a debt of 200,000,000/., bearing an average 
interest of 3°80 per cent.; but he does not. include the 
outstanding but unsigned responsibilities of the Treasury, 
the enormous bills which flow in only after a struggle, the 
expenses inevitable between July and the spring, or the pro- 
bab!e compensations to States like Tennessee or North Caro- 
lina. Moreover, he strikes off the greenbacks from his interest 
statement because they pay none, forgetting that holders may 
convert them into bonds bearing 6 per cent., and that as the 
paper increases its transfer into interest-bearing debt will also 
increase. The only reasonable calculation, free of partizan 
denials or Democratic exaggerations, is, that if the war ends 
next year, the debt of the Union will be 400,000,000/., with an 
average interest of nearly 4§ per cent., or cighteen millions 
a year. That will be reduced year by year, for, once at 
peace, there is no conceivable reason why the Union should 
borrow money at so excessive a sacrifice; but that will be 
the pressure at first. In other words, every American must 
be taxed for his debt to the extent of 18s. a year. In adii- 
tion to this expense, there will be new and hitherto untested 
Federal expenditures. Gucssing in finance is very puerile 
work, but there are, unfortunately for the North, grounds for 
estimating these expenditures with some approach to accuracy. 
Their Army costs more than ours, from the higher rate of pay, 
the better rations, the waste in clot':ing, and the absence of 
the system of purchase, which makes our officers very nearly 
self-supporting. The American Army cannot for years 
|be less than the British—indeed, cannot be reduced 
to its dimensions—and the British Army costs 15,000,0002. 
a year. The Navy is no cheaper; and if the Monroe doctrine 
—that story of the dog in the manger applied to politics—is 
to be maintained, it must be brought up to half-English 
| strength, or 7,500,000/. a year. The old expenditure of the 
Union was 12,000,000/., which nothing has occurred to 
|diminish, and the total, therefore, exclusive of State taxation, 
| stands inevitably thus :—— 


Charge of Union Debt £18.000,000 | 


” Army 15,000,000 
” Navy ‘ . = 7.500.000 
“ Old Expenses. 12,000,000 





£52,500,000 


| That is, the North, if alone, will be taxed at fifty-two shillings a 
head, besides the State taxation; or, if with the South, at 
| thirty-four shillings. Even the latter is a heavy rate for a 
| people who have not been enriched, like the English, by the 
| steady accumulations of nearly eight hundred years, and who 
have not learnt to consider the regular payment of taxes an 
eleventh commandment. ‘The average Englishman would 
|be almost as soon accused of cheating as of evading State 
_dues—a condition of mind to which Americans have cer- 
tainly not been brought. At the same time, the burden 
|is not a crushing one, or one which, were the revenue 
| collected with any decent financial skill, would of itself pro- 
| voke revolution. No such skill has yet been shown,—the 
| tax bill being simply an insufferable piece of blundering; but 
| the Americans are the shrewdest of races, and there is every 




























































our readers the reasons for and against the value of such a/ reason to suspect that they have caught one of those rare 
security. Our conclusion will, we fear, cause some of our , animals—a really clever financier with original ideas. There is 
friends regret, but our support of the North has been dictated | no reason in rerum naturd why they should not develop a wide 
by reverence for the cause which they half-consciously main- | yet easy system of finauce, and they have the special advan- 
tuin, and does not blind us to the many defects in their cha- | tage of a working population who will not be dismayed be- 
racter and the many sources of weakness inherent in their | cause asked to pay an extra twopence a week. It is possible 
position. We place the favourable side of the financial posi- | to get a fair pull at their wages by very severe beer and 
tion first. spirit duties, without crushing them to the ground, and there 
1. It is now as certain as any political fact can be in | seems no reason on the ground of capacity why a loan to the 
America—where nothing is certain except the unforeseen— North should not be as safe as a loan to France or to Austria, 
that the South will not conquer the North, that however either of whom raise money in London with considerable 
the war may end it will leave the North masters of the States | ease. 
usually included in that word, of the northern half of the! 2. But in finance frankness is a necessity, and there is 
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another and much less pleasant side to all this. Debts due 


| opinions, rather than gratefully accepted from above a divine 


from a powerful State are really debts of honour, for there is | theology. 


no distraining power, and the very first question for creditors | 
is the chance of repudiation. We do not believe that, if the 
North holds together, there exists any such chance, for the 


Union has hitherto kept its faith, and mere business acumen 
would induce it to maintain the validity of the foreign debt. 


But there is still no proof that the North will not part 
sunder, or that, if it parts, each section will adopt its own 
re of the total liability. The adjustment among States 

1 would then claim separate and complete sovereignty 
would be a matter of endless dispute and difficulty; for 
cxample, suppose the Pacific States to secede, what portion 
they be willing to pay, or which of all the creditors 
would be asked to accept that new and untried security ? 
Certainly no remnant either would or could accept the whole 
cebt. Then the Democrats are quite sure, at least of their 
turn of power. Is it certain that, if in power and at war 
with Great Britain, they would continue paying the interest ? 
Or would they not be under a strong temptation to sequester 
this debt, as security against any damages they might claim 
for any breach of their version of belligerent or maritime 


rights? One President has, we believe, positively affirmed 
the contrary ; but the next President may be of a diiferent 
opinion, and the contingeacy ought certainly to be guarded 
against by distinct and separate treaty, so emphatic as to con- 
vince the people that, in refusing to pay, they are breaking a 
evific contract. If we could get the matter clearly before 
them the debt would be safe; but the lax organization of the 
States always scems to blind Americans to the personal 
responsibility of every man for the national acts. Even our 
own people discussed the propriety of paying Russian inte- 
rest during the war—a matter to which no statesman ever 
gave five minutes’ reflection,—and we are not quite sure, had 
the decision rested with the mass, whether after Hango it 
would have been paid. It is these points which require to t 
cleared up before a loan to the Union can be considered other 
than a highly speculative transaction. The objections apply 
much more strongly to the Confederate stock, if only because 
the contingency which would annihilate the debt—total sub- 
jugation, may oceur to them, and cannot occur to the North; 
but they are sufficient even in the Northern case to make 
capitalists pause and serutinize the terms offered as narrowly 
as they would the title-deeds of an estate offered for mort- 
gage. The security of each State for parts of the loan would 
be excellent, and mortgages on wheat or wild lands would 
be nearly equivalent to real security; but to lend money to 
the Union is almost as speculative an operation as to lend 
to the German Empire. The Republic must be declared to 
be “one and indivisible” before its securities will float on 
European exchanges at par. 
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HERESY ON ITS TRIAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 

ia the old sense of the word “ heresy,’ America would be, far 

more even than France or England, the very land for it. 
We used to be often reminded twenty years ago by Dr. Newman 
and his companions that “heresy,” strictly speaking, means 
“ choice,” and that its sin consisted in choosing for yourself out of 
the harmonious whole of.catholic or complete truth whichever side, 
aspect, fragment, or morsel of it you might prefer, to isolate, carica- 
ture, and feed upon for your own pleasure. Heresy was, then, 
setting up for yourself and retailing theological half-truths which 
had some particular fascination for you in the place of the perfect 
whole. To this old sense of the word our modern English heresies 
searcely correspond ; for they consist more in a general atrophy of 
faith,—more in blanching, thinning away, and flattening down all 
the expressiveness of divine teaching than in theological crotchets, 
or the diversion of the believing power into single branches and one- 
sided shoots. Put America, where life of all kinds is vigorous to 
excess, but as yet harmonious culture is rare, is the very country 
for energetic detail, and the spontaneous inventions of intellectual 
ingenuities alapted to all possible circumstances, physical and 
mental. In America, too, political “‘ heresy,” or voluntary choice 
and arbitrary popular bias, are so much the supreme law and so 
ingrained in the national imagination, that one would scarcely be 
surprised to find a sect that chose its theological “ ticket” in a creed- 
caucus, and finally balloted for its God. And, no doubt, there is 
no other country where so many genuine heretics in both the best and 
worst sense exist,—men, that is, who have really chosen something 
individually, instead of remaining, like the mass of Englishmen, in 
the paralyzing bonds of a dead custom, but also men who have 
chosen what suited them rather than submitted to the choosing of 
the divine will,—who have set up for themselves in religious 


A recent trial for heresy before the Congregationalist tribunal 
in Massachusetts is a curious illustration of these remarks. As 
America is probably in the special sense we have indicated the 
most active-minded and heretical of countries, the one most 
disposed to spawn creeds and patent new religious *‘ persua- 
sions,” like Mormonism, Shakerism, and Spirit Rapping, as well 
as to alopt every shade of Rationalism, Calvinism, and Romanism, 
so we are not surprised to find that in the strongest intellectual 
society of America, amongst the vigorous New England Puritans, 
the growth of heresy is at least as vigorous as elsewhere, though less 
capricious and less relaxed in its moral tone. The trial of the Rev. 
Charles Beecher (brother of the Rev. H. Ward Beecher, the editor 
of some of Mrs. Stowe’s works) for heresy in Georgetown, Massa- 
chusetts, is an instructive affair, and not devoid of a certain 
humorous character of its own. The Beechers are appa- 
rently characteristically heretical, full, that is, of American 
freedom, activity, and pertinacity of mind, and not by any 
means destitute of a certain American self-will in these as in 
other matters. The Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., has published 
a work called “The Conflict of the Ages” in which is sub- 
stantiated to his own and, it appears, also to his brother's satis- 
faction, the old Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul 
before the present earthly life—a doctrine of which he seems to have 
availed himself to account morally for man’s fallen condition on this 
earth as a retribution for former sins, and also for the differences 
between the original moral start of different men in thislife. This 
philosophical hypothesis appears to have taken a strong hold of the 
Rey. Charles Beecher, and his earnest proclamation of it has been 
one of the main grounds of the complaint made against him and 
the condemnation passed upon him. Unlike one or two of the 
Essayists and Reviewers, who are said to have cast doubts on the 
future life and judgment, the Rev. Charles Beecher has eagerly con- 
tended for an additional life and judgment already past, supple- 
menting the Bible from Plato, and prefixing a “ Prologue in Heaven” 
to the drama of earth. His people, of course, found it dangerous 
and newfangled. A deaf elder, who could not hear the preacher, 


' and therefore had the more time to watch the effect of his preach- 


ing on the influential families, magnanimously signed the complaint 
(although himself well satisfied with the doctrine as reported to him), 
because he thought the church was suffering. Indeed of this there 
were tangible proofs, for the wealthy, who usually like ‘‘safe” doc- 
trine, began to withdraw their support. “When Mr. Beecher came 
the society owed one hundred and nineteen dollars, the debt of the 
society was now thirteen hundred and fifty dollars.” And this 
being the case, it was natural that the one hundred and seventy- 
six ladies who were devoted to Mr. Beecher’s heresies, and the 
** Sabbath School,” which “had been greater since Mr. Beecher's 
ministry,” weighed little in the balance. Opulence is conservative, 
and is as little pleased with being encouraged to believe more 
about itself than it is accustomed to, as with being shaken 
from the old positions. How could a substantial man, who had 
accumulated investments all his life-time, be comfortable in 
thinking that his “ birth was but a sleep and a forgetting” of a 
previous bankruptcy in good works, of which he was set to work out 
the deficiency in this state of existence? Better even to inherit a 
ewse from Adam than for highly respectable and substantial per- 
sons to think they are actually falling from ledge to ledge of 
existence, and confessing that they hid their talent in a napkin in 
a previous world, by the very fact of their contributions to Mr. 

Seecher’s heresies. With this heresy, indeed, Dr. Lushington, in 
our own Court of Arches, could not have interfered, so long as 
it was so put as not to clash with the Articles. It is more like a 
heresy of Cudworth’s time than of our own. The Essayists found 
it quite enough to give some paler equivalent for what the faith 
enjoined upon them, and never emulate that plethora of believing 
power which wants to annex a new joint or two to this life, in 
order to add a corresponding joint or two to its creed. 

But, of course, this heresy of Mr. Beecher’s does not stand 
alone. It hangs together with his doctrine, both of the person of 
Christ, of the Atonement, and of future punishment. The idea 
of periodic forms of existence in which the one, as it were, earns 
the next, by either its merits or demerits, has entered so deeply 
into his mind that he applies it to explain the original fall of 
Satan and the rise of Christ to the second personality in the 
Trinity. Mr. Beecher believes that “Lucifer remained in Heaven 
until Christ came, that Christ was younger than Lucifer and his 
younger brother,” that “‘ he had an angelic nature with the divinity 
of the second person in the Trinity added, and only a human body 

' given in the incarnation.” Here, no doubt, the Court of Arches 
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would have been obliged to come down very sharply on Mr. 
Beecher, for this is clearly contrary to Nicene theology ; indeed, 
it is hardly theology of any kind, but a viewy bit of cloud-com- 
pelling philosophy attempting to scale Heaven and subject it to a 
fanciful intellectual system, This, however, does not appear to 
have made so much impression on the distressed Congregationalists 
as the imputation of a previous existence to themselves, which 
probably made them feel nervous, and certainly made them feel 
confused. The drift in this latter theological fancy which seems to 
have alarmed even Mr. Beecher’s judges the most was a healthy 
one enough, though to many earnest students of revelation by 
no means needing so dreamy a foundation,—the subversion, 
namely, of the vicarious or substitutive doctrine of Christ's punish- 
ment in the place of man, to appease the divine vengeance. Mr 
Beecher denies this, it seems, deducing from his quaint theology that 
all the punishment fell on the “elder brother” Lucifer, and that 
Christ's sufferings were only of the nature of divine sorrow for 
human sin,—not vicarious, but essential to the purity and love of 
the divine nature. Mr. Beecher’s judges say that he considers our 
Lord’s sufferings as “ only argumentative and suasory,” which, we 
think, must be an injustice to Mr. Beecher. ‘The Congregationalist 
tribunel is very much opposed to his doctrine of divine sorrow, 
saying that it presents to us ‘‘a God deficient in His nature 
and imperfect and finite in His blessedness,” which we think Mr. 
Beecher might well impute rather to the pseudo-orthodoxy which 
condemns him. Whether revelation gives the least hint of a God 
so blessed as to be without the very highest blessedness,-—that of 
rainst the evil of His free creatures, and sorrowing over 


o 





warring 


their voluntary sins; or whether this narrow metaphysical idea of | 


divine blessedness be not a pure invention of one of the Calvinistic 
schools, Mr. Beecher might ask his judges with startling effect. 
The most serious, however, of Mr. Beecher's heresies is his last, — 
again a natural consequence of his crotchet that every state of exist- 
ence is the exact moral consequence, in the way of reward or punish- 
ment, of some other state. He conceives justly enough that from 
this follows the inference that in the future state there will be all 
degrees of good and evil, that the imperfect below a certain line 
will not be suddenly levelled with the wicked, and the imperfect 
above it elevated to the level of the perfect. He thinks the various 
orders of good and evil will probably be as much mixed together 
“‘as in New York or London,”—the very evil getting, perhaps, 
for evil purposes into an evil quarter by themselves, a voluntary In- 
ferno like St. Giles’s, and the good associating chiefly with the good, 
—the real good and evil bringing in both cases their own reward, 


the joy of God's love, the anguish of His displeasure, and worst of , 


all the degradation which is too low to feel the anguish of His dis- 
pleasure. “ A pig in a pigstye,” says Mr. Beecher, “* would be happy 


in wallowing in the mire, so the debased in the other world might | 


find happiness even in hell.” Well, this, of course, sounds heretical 
enough, and perhaps does seem to limit the divine power and will to 
search with spiritual pangs the debased and disobedient conscience. 

But the great heresy remains. ‘“ He stated also that God had 
greatly exaggerated future punishment. As a canoneer would ele- 
vate his piece to reach a great distance, so God had exaggerated 
future punishment in order to make men fear it. It would not be 
so great as represented in the Bible.” The idea hovering in Mr. 
Beecher’s mind evidently is that just as he himself had to roar very 
loud in order to make his deaf deacon hear his voice as an ordinary 
sound, so that God had to threaten the dull human conscience 
with more than the truth, because so much of the threat would be 
jost on its way through the medium as to produce only the true 
effect. We could not wonder if some of Mr. Beecher’s people had 
felt this a very irreverent and very shallow sort of teaching; but it 
does not seem to offend either the judges or the people so much 
because it direcuy libels the Eternal Righteousness,—presenting God 
as disseminating false alarms in order to make us honest,—as because 
it is supposed to “ weaken and undermine the doctrine of future 


punishment.” We are not surprised at this; for we know that, in | 
England too, the evil doctrine that the divine “economy,” as it is | 


called, requires Him to make statements which are false to Him but 
‘“‘as true as we can bear,” is by no means uncommon amongst the 
most eminent theologians. But it certainly does seem astonishing that 
the gospel of a systematic divine exaggeration should be condemned 
by any set of theologians, not because it darkens the face of the Al- 
mighty, but because it “ diminishes the certainty of human punish- 
ment.” In fact, Mr. Beecher’s doctrine appears really to mean that 


God passes nominal sentences on human souls in order to terrify 
, : : 
the human conscience into imagining as much pain as it can, | 


while all the time He really intends to relax that sentence like a 
ticket-of-leave judge—a humane artifice, which Mr. Beecher has 
fortunately discovered, so that he can relieve the Divine Judge of 


the imputation of cruelty at the expense both of His sincerity and 

f His foresight. We confess this seems to us very silly and de- 
testable doctrine, which has no business amongst Mr. Beecher’s 
amiable if rather fanciful heresies. But it is not he who 
is to blame for it so much as all the divines in both 
hemispheres, who have so long been trying to convince us 
that the Gospel does not show us the face of God, but con- 
tains a highly artificial message from Him, consisting of hints 
and menaces as to our own conduct. Mr. Beecher’s doctrine, that 
man e-timates his own guilt too low, God purposely too high, and 
that a true divine will split the difference, is only a coarse form of 
the ‘* economical” theory advocated by English divines of the 
greatest name. As far as we can gather from the record of Mr. 
Beecher’s trial, his express teaching is more fanciful than that of 
his people and his judges; but substantially not at all further from 
what seems to us the teaching of Christ. But we should be very 
sorry to judge how far that may be tested by “ express doctrinal 
teaching at all ;"—the trial seems to show that there is a far truer 
Christian spirit in all parties than it is at all possible to recognize 
in the curious travesty of the Christian Gospel which each in 
turn presents under the name of Christian truth. 





AN ORIGINAL CRIME, 
a recent case of murder in Derbyshire has excited, perhaps, 
more attention than it deserves. ‘The motive of the assassin 
was avowedly and palpably that of Othello, and though it is un- 
usual in these * days of enlightenment” for educated well-to-do 
men to commit murders from jealousy, still neither education nor 


wealth extinguishes the passions, nor have railways suppressed desire 
or the electric telegraph hate. Shopboys are always firing at girls 
for jilting them, and nobody notices ; and knowledge and resources 
had given to Mr. Townley nothing the shopboys do not possess 
except the cold audacity which comes of training and which made 
the crime successful, and the appreciation of the strength of the law 
which made him decline to fly. For a really original crime, one 
committed from motives which human beings do not recognize as 
inherent in their own souls, and most of them do not understand, 
we must still look to France. A murder was tried this week in 
Lyons which, through some curious oversight, has escaped most 


special correspondents, yet which in its incidents, its motives, and 
its apology is, we almost believe, unique. If not, it is at least one 
of those which men of the Teutonic breeds feel instinctively that 
they will never commit, and which have, therefore, for them some- 
thing of fascination. 

It appears from the evidence that some years ago, about six 
| apparently, two men, Antoine Fillion and Claude Mancuer, had 
worked together as designers in the silk factory of MM. Schultz 
and Beraud, manufacturers, of Lyons. Antoine Fillion, a 
man forty-nine years of age, short, broad-shouldered, and bald 
over the forehead, of immoral life and gloomy temperament, had 
contracted a violent hatred for Maucuer, and from that cause or 
simple idleness resigned his situation. Repenting, however, of the 
step, he rejoined MM. Schultz; but work grew slack, they were 
compelled to dispense with some of their hands, and as just men 
selected for dismissal those who had been with them fewest years. 
Fillion’s service was held to date from his second entry into the 
establishment, and he was among the dismissed. He took to photo- 
graphy, and lived apparently without much suffering; but on 
| 30th June, as Claude Maucuer quitted the factory, somebody 
| stepped roughly behind him, and stabbed him in the back with a 
sharp-pointed dinner knife. It was Fillion, who made a second 
stroke, which missed, his victim dropping dead from the first, and 
| then stretched out his hands covered with blood to induce two 
_spectators to arrest him. ‘They declined, upon which he threw 
himself down, and lay calmly waiting for the arrival of the police. 
So far the crime, if strangely brutal, would excite neither surprise 
nor interest. Fillion, doubtless the reader would say, believed 
Maucuer his enemy, traced to him some story which caused his 
dismissal, or envied him his superior fortune. Murder from re- 
venge, or suspicion, or envy, unfortunately needs no study ; but this 
' murder was not prompted, except unconsciously, by any one of these 
motives. Fillion had in his pocket when arrested a letter addressed 
to the magistracy explaining with French fullness of detail all the 
| exciting motives of his crime; he wrote another after his arrest, 
and in his cross-examination he adhered stoutly and coldly to the 
statement contained in both, which in the last place was confirmed 
by every atom of procurable evidence. He had murdered Maucuer 
because Maucuer was a religious man. Fillion had, it appeared, 
| been in the habit of arguing in the work-rooms with Maucuer, 
' making a parade of atheism and the most naked form of the widely 

varied creeds which Frenchmen class under the words ‘“ material- 
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istic faith.” Eager to disseminate his views, and, as appears! Fillion was only condemned to the galleys for life—perhaps the 
from some expressions of the witnesses, to excite horror by out- most horrible doom human ingenuity has yet invented. 

rageous professions of impiety, he was encountered by an/ Do ourreaders, perchance, understand a little better what manner 
equally eager disputant—a Catholic of the Seminarist kind. | of man Marat may have been? 

“ All the ideas of Maucuer,” says the murderer, “were op- | 
posed to mine. Nobody could appear more religious than he ; 
he believed, or pretended to believe, the most absurd miracles; | TTENTION has lately been much directed to Brazil; but 
he never lest an opportunity of talking religon ; one would have 1a there is a great want of definite information in England 
said he wanted to proselytize (fvire propagande”)—mark the about the Brazilian Empire. It is known that the slave trade, 
instinctive French horror of that crime,—* he was a fanatic of Which formerly gave rise to constant disagreeable discussions be- 
no common kind,” and, though the murderer does not say so, he tween the English and Brazilian Governments, has of late years 
beat Fillion in argument, and—which he does say—condemned his | ceased to exist ; but few people know what is the state of things 
Voltairian jests as sheer buffooneries, and himself as a * poor | 48 to slavery in Brazil. 

funnel.” Fillion hated him as only men of his temperament can— The number of slaves in Brazil at the present time is, according 
men who can brood over the smallest occurrences, whose fancies are | tO the best available information, estimated at upwards of three mil- 
all concrete, who can cherish a negation as if it were a faith, and lions, in a total population of, at most, seven millions and a half, 
believe two ideas which destroy each other, such as Maucuer’s which includes half a million of Indians. ‘The white population is 
fanaticism and Maucuer's hypocrisy, at one and the same time. | reckoned at not more than 1,200,000; the remainder of the free 
That is the temperament in Asia of all men, good cr evil, and in | population being coloured, of mixed blood, European and negro or 
Europe of those who develop either into madmen or atrocious | European and Indian. In 1797 Sir George Staunton, who had visited 
villains ; Fillion was the latter. Strong evidence was produced Rio de Janeiro on his way to China with Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
of his sanity, and his confession contained a remark which all the | ¢stimated the negroes in Brazil at 600,000. In 1806 a French 
evidence proved to be false, which, if true, is a greater atrocity writer, M. de Beauchamp, reckoned them at a million and a half. 
than if also a perjury, but which happily is not absolutely essential | ‘There has been no importation of Africans into Brazil for the last 
to the narrative. Suffice it to suy that he left MM. Schultz and | ten years, and cholera has of late years sometimes made frightful 
Beraud burning with hate, but without any intention of killing | havoc among them. Yet there are, at this moment, between three 
Maucuer, till a new incident roused his gloomy nature into active | millions and three millions anda half of slaves in Brazil. By 
fury. treaty with England the slave trade became illegal in 1830; yet 
His mother in early life either had, as he says, or had not, as | from that time to 1850 there was a constant large importation. 
the witnesses say, been unfaithful to his father. At all events, she Sir T. F, Buxton, in his work on the slave trade, published in 
either confessed on her death-bed, or the father, tired of supporting | 1840, reckoned the then annual importation at 78,000. Lord 
his son, invented the statement that Antoine was illegitimate, and Howden, Minister at Rio de Janeiro, reported an importation of 
his allowance of £50 a year was consequently stopped. Antoine, upwards of 60,000 in 1847. A million of slaves were imported 
after frightful bickerings with his father, asked a servant-girl in into Brazil in the twenty years from 1830 to 1850. Since 
the house the true meaning of this strange story, and she, appa- | 159° the Brazilian Government have suppressed the slave 
rently in mere foolishness or dislike of the priests, said his mother trade, and it is now extinct; but whether it might not be 
had, doubtless, advised Fillion pire to discard him under the stern revived, if Lord Malmesbury’s advice to repeal Lord Aber- 
compulsion (“ les séedres exigences”) of her confessor. This intel- deen’s Act were followed, is another question. Itis that Act 
ligence offered to a man maddened as on'y a Frenchman or an which gives to English Admiralty courts the power to condemn 
Asiatic is ever maddened by a loss of money—remember in France | Brazilian slave-trade vessels for piracy, the Brazilian Govern- 
the allowance is a riyht—voused again his almost insane hatred of | "e%t having agreed by treaty with England that slave trade 
priests, and of the very name of religion, through which, as by Brazilian subjects should be so treated ; and it was the stringent 
he fancied, he had sustained such a loss. The confessor | X¢cution of that Act in 1850, when Lord Palmerston was Foreign 
was his first thought, but the confessor was not named or Minister, and Sir James Hudson Minister in Brazil, which pro- 
known to the servant girl, and was, therefore, as Fillion cured the suppression of the traflic by the Brazilian Government. 
says, with a sort of groan, “ inaccessible.” There was no So Inte as Deamie, $061, her Majesty's Chasgs 4 Aties te 
one to punish except the mother, who was dead, and the father, | Brazil has written to Lord Russell :— 

whom he, perhaps, feared ; but his mind was bur-ting with hate of |. “ The external slave trade has undoubtedly ceased. There has 
priests, and in a moment it turned towards the man who of all he | been, I believe, no attempt to Jand slaves on the shores of Brazil 
knew most “ cherished canaiile like those.” His father had cut him | for several years, and it is frequently said that a renewal of the 
off with a shilling ; his mother's confession had produced the deci- traffic is impossible. This may turn out to be quite true; but how 
sion; the priests had urged the confession; Maucuer was the far the impossibility arises from any real aversion to slavery, or 
friend of the priests; Maucuer should die. That was his syllo- | 8e@8¢ of its moral wrong, or of the debasing influence it exercises 
gism, and sy!logisms with such men are not thoughts but seneoue wherever instituted, is quite another question, and I much fear 
for action; so he stabbed Maucuer in the back, and surrendered | that the feeling of a very large class in Brazil is rather a sullen ac- 
exulting in the crime, and in the hope that he might be permitted | quiescence in a state of things which, owing to external pressure, 
to examine the confessor in open court, or, if that luxury of and public opinion, and other causes, cannot be helped, than from 
torture were denied him, that he might, at least, under those | *"Y conviction of the evils of the old system of negro importation.”” 
circumstances and before all the world, re-maintain his creed.| ‘The state of things, then, in Brazil, after the suppression of tie 
The latter hope was fulfilled— Fillion was allowed to make slave trade, is that there are 3,000,000 of slaves and only 1,200,000 
his full confession of faith; and this is his substitute for the | whites in a population of seven millions (excluding Indians) ; i.e., 
creed, for propagating which he murdered Claude Maucuer, there are three slaves to four free men, white and coloured, not 
“God, the immortality of the soul, and all religions are | @V@ges, and five slaves to every two whites. A recent writer in 
inventions alike. I see nothing in nature, on the earth and out of | the Work of the Christian Church, for April, 1863, who gives a sad 
the earth, save one grand Whole infinitely varied, which aggregates | picture of the moral and religious state of Brazil, calls attention 
itself into one. The matter of which the body and that of | to these relative numbers of slaves and freemen in language which 
animals, plants, and trees is composed is but one and the same, all | will do good, if it awakens the Brazilian Government to serious 
parts of the great whole. Matter is imperishable. It dies, it | Peflection :— ; ? 

continually transforms itself by its own force ; I cannot explain the |.” In Brazil the proportion of the white head the coloured popula- 
wherefore any more than anybody else. Our intelligence is too | tion is nearly the reverse of what it is in the United States. 
limited for that, we are too little; for what is man? in nature in ah, Gass er oe ee ee = eee and of the inter- 
the earth, which seems to him immense, is but a grain of sand?” mixture of races have produced a demoralization of the whole 


I ‘ Paper’ | Brazilian nation, to which there is scarcely a parallel to be 
Verily Mau f , ; - es ’ , J i 
y cuer, if « Seminarist, had some wit when he remarked, found. What the future of this vast empire will be nobody 


sin 9 nie asi okra \panyaengedra : ei ore _can foretell; but there caa be no doubt that ere long Brazil wilk 
med. The i Sound hi Sew ty ss ’ mg P have to pass through a crisis, moral and material, the consequences 

i. e jury found him gui ty, but with the growing dislike of | of which cannot be calculated now. When we consider to how 
capital punishment which is becoming an “idea” in France, and, | great an extent Brazil is dependent on slave labour, and how 
therefore, overcomes alike the sense of justice, the habit of | deeply slavery and the tremendous disproportion between the negro 
obedience to the law, and the obligation of oaths, added the | and white population have demoralized the whole nation, we may 
“extenuating circumstances” which bar death, and Antoine! well imagine that the crisis which is now preparing in Brazil, and 
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which will break out as soon as the strife in North America 
has been brought to an end, will be a terrible one indeed.” 

This is not a new alarm. In the slave-trade correspondence 
presented to Parliament in 1848 is a remarkable despatch of Lord 
Howden, addressed to Lord Palmerston, from Rio de Janeiro, which 
contains the following passage :— 

**T should say that the mass of the white population here, as 
regards the possible fate awaiting this country, may be divided 
into four classes. 1st, those who, more or less removed from the 
stir of daily life and active interests, do really feel a disquietude 
about the future, but say very little about it. This class is very 
small. 2nd, those who think, as the first class, that there will be 
a day of retribution, who also think that the present state of things 
will last their time, and are, therefore, content. This class is 
larger. 3rd, those who do not think about it at all, and who, with 
all the careless idiosyncrasy of the southern nations of Europe, and 
all the superinduced apathy of this climate, go on buying slaves 
because they have bought slaves before. 4th, those who reason 
and tell you that the apprehension is a mere bugbear ; for that the 
constant mortality among the slaves is so certain, the distrust 
among the blacks races so great, the hatred between them and 
the mulattoes so invincible, the objects to be gained so little com- 
prehended, and the means of concerting any object in this thinly- 
peopled country so impossible, that no legitimate fear can be 
entertained unless a revolution be prepared and aided by foreigners, 
which is a contingency that no buying or selling on their part can 
prevent. I have not the least doubt that there are many persons 
who entertain the conviction of danger, and who foresee that 
revolution which it will be a miracle if this country escapes; but 
these persons do not give publicity to unpopular opinions, and when 
they do open their minds they do so rather to foreigners (who do 
not require the information) than to their own countrymen, whose 
eyes they might open to advantage.” 

‘The same alarm is sounded in Mr. Gardner’s valuable work, 
published in 1846, “* Travels in the Interior of Brazil :"— 

**A general rise of the black population is much dreaded in 
Brazil, which is not unreasonable, when the great proportion it 
bears to the white is taken into consideration. Were they all 
united by one common sympathy, this would have happened long 
ago, but the hostile prejudices existing among the different races 
of Africans have hitherto prevented it. In such an event the 
white population will be sure to suffer from the savage rapacity of 
the mixed races, especially those who have African blood in them ; 
for it is to be remarked that the worst of criminals spring from 
this class, who inherit in some degree the superior intellect of the 
white, while they retain much of the cunning and ferocity of the 
black; they are mostly free, and bear no good-will towards the 
whites, who form the smaller part of the entire population.” 

The number of slaves in Brazil has not sensibly diminished, 
if at all, notwithstanding the cessation of importations for ten 
years and the mortality from cholera. A natural consequence of 
the cessation of the slave trade is greater care about breeding of 
slaves. Mr. Christie wrote to Lord Russell, August 5, 1860:— 
“It is probable that the whole number of slaves has not been 
diminished, and that the number is now on the increase, and will 
continue increasing. Since the abolition of the slave trade, slave- 
owners have looked to multiplying by births, and in a few years 
the births from slaves since 1850 will begin to influence the supply 
of slave labour. For some years the influence on the supply from 
that cause must be slight; but, ultimately, there will probably be 
a steady increase in the supply of slave labour. A black child 
begins at the age of ten to assist in the coffee plantations, but he 
cannot be reckoned an efficient labourer before fifteen. The 
average term of life of a slave in Brazil is computed at thirty-five 
years. Before the abolition of the slave trade the average of 
available service of a slave used to be reckoned at fifteen years, but 
owing to the improved care of the slaves it is now reckoned at 
twenty years. The diminution in the number of slaves by 
emancipation, purchased or given, seems to be very trifling. The 
great increase in price of slaves since 1850 has necessarily made it 
more difficult to purchase freedom, and has diminished enfranchise- 
ments by testamentary disposition.” 

Is anything being done in Brazil to prepare the way gradually 
for emancipation and avert the danger to the State which lies in 
those three millions of slaves? Absolutely nothing. The Brazilian 
Legislature has even refused, three years successively, in 1860, 


1861, and 1862, to accept a measure proposed by a senator, | 


Silveira da Motta, for getting rid of some of the greatest aggrava- 
tions of slavery. The objects of this proposed measure were 
1st, to abolish public sales of slaves by auction ; 2nd, to prohibit 


children under age from their parents ; 3rd, in cases of decease of 
owners of slaves, where there are no heirs in direct line, either 
parents or children, and where creditors are otherwise fully 
secured, to authorize the manumission of slaves if they can pur- 
chase their freedom at a price fixed by a magistrate; 4th, to en- 
courage the sale of slaves for agricultural employment in the 
country by exempting sales for such purpose from the tax on 
sales; the object here being to diminish the number of slaves in 
the cities and promote the employment of free men in domestic 
service. A more moderate measure than this can hardly be con- 
ceived; it has been opposed by the Government, very slightly 
supported, and been shelved or rejected every session during the 
last three years, 

The same senator, Silveira da Motta, has honourably distin- 
guished himself by denouncing, though with similar want of suc- 
cess, an internal slave trade which is still carried on in Brazil, and 
which has also been the subject of fruitless remonstrances from 
her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Christie reported to Lord Russell, 
September 30, 1862, that nearly forty thousand slaves have been 
deported from the northern provinces of Brazil to Rio during the 
last ten years and a half. Mr. Christie adds :— 

‘This number does not comprise the slaves who may have come 
with their masters and been afterwards sold in this province, or 
those who may have been sent by land. In most of the northern 
provinces heavy duties, from 100 to 200 milreis (10/. to 20/.) a 
head, have been imposed on export of slaves. To evade these 
duties many have been sent by land, the journeys being sufficiently 
toilsome. These slaves have been principally absorbed in the 
coffee plantations of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, and some 
have gone to St. Paul's. There can be no doubt that this internal 
slave traffic involves the cruelties of forced removal from home and 
separation of families. Attempts have been made on one or two 
occasions by independent members of the Legislature to obtain the 
prohibition of this internal traffic, which they have denounced as 
resembling in iniquity the foreign slave trade. But the general 
Legislature has never done anything in the matter. Mr. Scarlett, 
in 1858, under instructions from the Earl of Clarendon, made a 
strong appeal to the Brazilian Government to stop this traffic, but 
without result.” 

The following is an extract of a speech of Senhor Silveira da 


| Motta on this subject in the Brazilian Senate, May 17th, 1861 :— 


“ We all know that the North is being depopulated of slaves, and 
that only to Rio de Janeiro, since 1850, 36,000 slaves have come. 
That is what is officiallyknown. Many passengers from the North, 
in order to avoid payment of the impost at the places they come 
from, bring slaves as servants, who are here sold as a resource of 
those passengers, because, instead of bringing money, they bring 
negroes to be sold in this great market. Among the slaves trans- 
ported from the North I have seen some in the market of Rio de 
Janeiro who are children of ten and twelve years old, have left 
their parents in the North, and are sold here. A slave from the 
North told me that he was married in the province where he was 
sold, and that his wife remained there and he was sent here. This 
is what I have in view to prevent.” 

It has lately become generally known that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment retain in bondage, and perseveringly refuse to give the 
English Government information about, some thousands of liberated 
Africans who have been consigned to them, under treaty, to be 
taken care of and treated as free men. The number of these free 
Africans is estimated roughly at ten thousand; and it is further 
stated, in the correspondence laid before Parliament, that there 
are a million of the slaves now in Brazil who were either illegally 
imported since 1830 or have been born of those so imported, and 
who are all entitled to freedom. If the Brazilian Government 
wished to make a beginning of emancipation, they might, as, 
indeed, in any case they should, begin with justice to the free 
Africans, and to those illegally imported. But there is not the 
least sign of a desire in the Brazilian Government to do what 
is right in these matters; and this the English public ought to 
know. Mr. Baillie, Chargé d’Affaires, wrote to Lord Russell, 
December 6, 1861 :— 





>| 


“ Numbers of these Africans (the liberated Africans) have been, 
| and are still being, fraudulently consigned to hopeless and irretriev- 
/able slavery. The conduct of the Government in conniving at 
such a state of things will, perhaps, be less wondered at when 
it is remembered that members of the Cabinet are frequently 
personally interested. For instance, I am informed that the head 
| of the present Administration, the Marquis of Caxias, has not less 
than twenty-three or twenty-four free blacks in his service, and 
the same may be said of many other Brazilians distinguished by 


in the sale of slaves the separation .of husband from wife, and of | their position and influence in this country. As far as my own obser- 
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vations go, I have been unable to discern any desire or tendency 
towards the abolition of slavery in Brazil, or even the mitigation 
of its principal evils. The internal slave trade is carried on as 
much as ever, and will probably progress with the increasing 
demand for coffee, for the cultivation of which blacks are con- 
tinually imported from the northern provinces. The so-called 
emancipated blacks are constantly transferred against their will 
from one part of the Empire to another, often under circumstances 
of great hardship, and to be engaged in the severest labour on 
their arrival.” 

We conclude with a similar statement by Mr. Christie, addressed 
to Lord Russell, May 3, 1862 :— 

‘The slave trade and the abolition of slavery are two distinct 
questions, and I have on several occasions reported that there are at 
present no signs of a disposition to prepare for the abolition of 
slavery, or to mitigate its evils. ‘The general unwillingness to 
touch the question of slavery is fear, which, though it must be 
regretted, may be understood, as to the supply of labour and in- 
terference with property. I have, on various occasions, suggested 
to your lordship the importance of endeavouring, if possible, to 
conciliate and persuade the Brazilian Government to measures 
leading to the ultimate extinction of slavery, and in the mean time 
mitigating its evils. ‘The conduct of the Brazilian Government 
about the free blacks is not to their honour, and is such as to 
throw doubts on the singleness and purity of their motives in the 
abolition of the slavetrade. Your lordship will, I hope, excuse 
me for suggesting that the conduct of the Brazilian Government 
about the free blacks furnishes an answer, if her Majesty’s 
Government desire to use it, to the Brazilian complaints that, 
notwithstanding the entire cessation of the slave trade, the Aberdeen 
Act remains unrepealed. And another similar answer may be 
derived from another question,—the number of slaves in Brazil, 
imported since 1830, in violation of law and treaty, and still held 
in slavery without any effort or interference of the Brazilian 
authorities to terminate their illegal bondage.” 








THE GROSVENORS. 

NGLISH respectability culminates in the Grosvenors. As a 
family, they have in their long career done few striking 

acts, have furnished no great statesmen, yielded no orators, or 
generals, or admirals, or men of the highest rank, in any one 
department of life. But they have been steady, sensible men, 
who have done what they found to do efficiently, have never 
skulked from difficulties, and though given to accumulation have 
shown that they could on adequate occasion risk their properties 
for political principle. Consequently they have prospered, and 
having been lucky beyond measure in marriage and in the acqui- 
sition of a great Middlesex tract, are now the wealthiest family 
In Europe; perhaps, due regard being had to security, the 
wealthiest uncrowned house on earth. The Lichtensteins have 
a throne, the Rothschilds are still exposed to the chances of the 
market, and there is no other family extant which certainly pos- 
sesses a larger income. The family, though from its want of great 
men it is never remembered as a feudal house, is still of con- 
siderable antiquity. The present branch dates, it is true, 
only from Henry VJ., in whose reign Sir Raufe le Gros- 
venor married the heiress of John Eton, of Eton (now spelt 
Eaton), in Cheshire, and acquired the manor round which 
the monstrous wealth of the House has gradually accreted. But 
he was the second son of Sir ‘Thomas le Grosvenor, whose ancestry 
stretches away into the Scandinavian mist. Sir ‘Thomas's eldest 
son had only daughters, and the patrimony was muddled away 
amongst co-heiresses ; but the second, whose marriage rebuilt the 
race, was of the same old stock. He claimed to descend from an 
uncle of Rollo, a fighting pagan of some mark, and pecrage-makers 
are at liberty to admit his claim. As it involves, however, some 


particularly large assumptions, students of history will, in spite of | 


Icelandic sagas, prefer the certainty that in the reign of Richard 
II. Sir Robert le Grosvenor, grandfather of the Eton bridegroom, 
fought a celebrated lawsuit with Sir Richard le Scrope, in which | 
most of the English nobles gave their evidence. ‘The Grosvenors | 
said they were lineally descended from Gilbert le Grosvenor, | 
nephew of Hugh Lupus, the great Earl of Chester (the man who 
gave the Percies Whitby), and affirmed that one Grosvenor was a 
crusader with Coeur de Lion, another served with Edward [. in | 
Scotland, a third, Robert le Grosvenor, was with Edward ILI. at | 
Creasy‘ and the siege of Calais, all people respectably per- | 
forming their duty. ‘These claims seem to have been generally | 
admitted, and the House recognized as one of the “ early | 
Norman ;” but as the estates were chopped up for the co- 
heiresses, the race, but for Sir Raufe’s marriage, would bave 








disappeared from the surface. There he was, however, after his 
wife's death, cirea 1465, Lord of Eyton, worth ten marks a year, 
and lands in Burwardsley, Stockton, Haugton, and Wigland, 
a burly country squire. His grandson Richard enriched this 
estate by marrying Catherine, one of the four co-heiresses of 
Richard Coton, or Cotton, of Rudware-Ha:mpstall, in Staffordshire, 
a wealthy landowner in that county, and in Leicestershire, Derby- 
shire, and Cheshire; and by the inquisition after the death of this 
Richard Grosvenor (34th of Henry VIII.) he held the manor of 
Eton, the toll of the ferry, the fishery, a free boat, and forty 
messuages therein, as the twentieth part ofa Knight's fee— 
value, 261. 13s. 4d. ; also lands in Burwardsley, Hargreave, Iux- 
ley, Doddleston, Tussyngham, Bryndley, Stockton, Hampton, 
Wigland, and Oldcastle—total value, 46/. 11s. This fishery and 
ferry on the Dee are described more particularly in an early legal 
document, relating to one of the Eaton family, as ‘“‘ the serjeancy 
of Dee, from Eton Weir to Arnoldsheyre (a rock opposite Chester 
Castle, now called Arnold’s Eye), by the service of clearing the 
river from all nets improperly placed there, and a moiety of all 
fish forfeited, and of the fish therein, as far as stall nets are placed, 
viz., from Dee Bridge to Blakene, and from there to Arnoldsheyre 
to have one out of all the nets taken, and all the fish therein, 
and to have a ferry boat at Eton over the water, for which he 
shall be paid by the neighbours according to their pleasure, 
but shall receive from every stranger, if he has a horse and is a 
merchant, one halfpenny; and if not a merchant, the payment 
to be at his option.” Also toll from every “ flote” at Eton, passing 
through his weir, “de prima knycke unum denarium, qui 
vocatur hachepeny, et de quaibet knycke sequente, unam quad- 
rantem,” as well as waifs and wrecks on his manor of Eton, 
and two stall nets and two free boats on the Dee. This serjeantcy 
of the Dee, which must have produced much revenue, has 
been laid claim to by the Grosvenors as lately as the end 
of the last century, and is one of the very few sources 
of profit the Grosvenors ever lost. His wife made this 
tichard father of five sons and eleven daughters, and their 
great grandson, also Richard, had also by one wife three 
sons and fourteen daughters, and as most of the ladies married 
well the Grosvenors became a very powerful connection. It may 
have been this tendency to multiply which made them so thrifty, 
for they grew as no other family ever did, and this Richard, whose 
forefathers since Cressy had done nothing of note, enjoyed in the 
2ist year of Elizabeth’s reign the manor of Eton, with certain 
messuages, a free ferry, and the serjeantcy of the Dee, ‘* by services 
unknown,” from the Queen, as of her earldom of Chester ; and also 
the manors of Toshingham, Belgreave, and Thureaston, half the 
manor of Doddleston, and lands in Stockton, Droybayche, Wig- 
land, Stocklach, Hampton, Edge, Horton, Kyddington, Oldcastle, 
Ilargreave, Burwardsley, Greenwall, Pulton, Pulford, Gorstilow, 
Rowton, Oscrofte (this came from Catherine Cotton), Kynaston, 
Bromfield, Gresford, and Barton; right of common in Burton, 
county Denbigh, and coal mines in Wrexham. 

The House woke, however, out of its torpor with Richard the son 
of this wealthy squire. James I.,in 1622, made hima baronet, and 
he sat as Knight of the Shire for Cheshire in the Parliaments of 
18th James I. and 2nd and 3rd Charles I. In the latter he took 
a high position, and it would appear from a speech of his still 
extant that he was an able man and a zealous member of the 
Puritan party. The speech was delivered on 13th February, 1629, 
in a debate, in which Oliver Cromwell took part, on the pardons 
and preferments granted to divines condemned for Arminian 
doctrines, and preaching the divine right of kings. 

Sir Richard seems to have acted up to his professions to his 
own hurt, for he became security for a brother-in-law, Peter 
Daniel, of Tabley, and involved himself so deeply that he 
was thrown into the Fleet, at the suit of one Bennet, and 
| despite the ‘ protection” of the King’s Council he disappeared 
| from the political stage—a sad termination for such promise. 
| He did not die till 1645, but his son, Richard, the second 
baronet, long before his father’s death took the lead of the 





family, and being of opposite politics raised the posse comitatus 
of Cheshire against Lord Fairfax. He lived and died a 


consistent upright Royalist, his estate was sequestrated, and 
he was turned out of Eton to live in a little house on the 
border of his own property. Even then Oliver Cromwell 
found so much reason for suspicion in his conduct that he flung 
him into Chester Castle. His eldest son Roger, who died during his 
father’s lifetime, was also an ardent Royalist, and the family might 
have perished, but, for some incomprehensible reason, Charles LI., 
though the Grosvenors served him so well, befriendedthem. They 
regained all their property, and Roger was to have been one of the 
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Knights of the Royal Oak, when that project was abandoned for | 
fear of exciting animosities. Roger was killed in a duel in 1661, 
but he had previously married Christian, a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, of Chirk Castle, Denbigh, an active Presbyterian who 
became a Royalist. The family fortunes seem to have been little 
affected by Sir Richard’s bonds, for Roger, during his father’s life, 
had an income of 3,000/. a year, a sum which, though the rise of 
prices which distinguished the Tudor period had reached its 
maximum, was still very large. Ilis son Sir Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as third baronet, represented Chester in 
Parliament during the reigns of Charles U., James IL, and 
William IIL., and seems to have been a thoroughly honest, high- 
principled man. 

“ Sir Thomas was certainly at first supposed to be a warm sup- 
porter of the measures of the Crown, having been singled out by 
Jefferies as the foreman of a jury, who presented the necessity of 
requiring sureties of the peace from the principal Cheshire noble- 
men and gentlemen, who paid attention to the Duke of Monmouth 
in his progress through Cheshire ; and for that presentment Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor had afterwards an action of libel brought 
against him by the Earl of Macclesfield. On the bill for the repeal 
of the penal laws and test acts being brought into the House, he 
was closeted by the King on the subject, and his support of the 


measure was solicited, the royal request being accompanied with | 


the offer of a peerage, and of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s regiment 
of horse, in which he then commanded a troop in the camp of 
Hounslow. On this occasion the constitutional principles of 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor were honourably developed; the offers 
were rejected, he resigned the commission which he already held, 
and proceeding to the House gave his negative to the measure.” 
He was Sheriff of Chester during the Revolution, and died in 
1700, having first married in 1676 the third heiress who had en- 
riched the Grosvenors. She was Mary, only child of A. Davies, of 
Ebury, a Middlesex proprietor, and brought to him an inheritance 
then valuable, now princely, viz., the huge slice of London on 
which the wealth of the house is now mainly based, and which in- 
cludes among other property the whole of the now fashionable region 
of Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Pimlico. His son, Sir Richard Grosve- 
nor, fourth baronet, sat for the city of Chester in the Parliaments 
of the Ist and 8th of George I. and the Ist of George IT. in the 
latter of which he was associated with his younger brother, 
Thomas Grosvenor. He was Mayor of Chester in 1715, and at 
the coronation of George II. officiated as grand cupbearer to 
England, in right of his manor of Wymondley, in Hertfordshire. 
Though twice married he left no children, and was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his next brother, Sir.’Thomas Grosvenor, who 
died unmarried at Naples in a consumption in 1733, and was 
succeeded by a third brother, Sir Robert Grosvenor, sixth baronet, 
who had sat along with him for Chester, being elected in the 
room of the fourth baronet. He sat for the same city in 
four other Parliaments of the reign of George II., and was mayor 
of the city in 1737. He married Jane, the heiress of Thomas 
Warre, of Swell or Swill Court, and Shepton-Beauchamp in 
Somersetshire and of Sandhall in Hampshire, and carved an estate 
out of this property for his younger son Thomas Grosvenor, who 
succeeded him as member for Chester. On his death in 1755, Sir 
Robert was succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son Sir Rich- 
ard Grosvenor (seventh baronet), who officiated as grand cupbearer 
at the coronation of George ILI., and was M.P. for Chester in 
1754 and mayor of the city in 1759. In 1758 he purchased the 
manor of Eccleston, of which Belgrave was a hamlet, and was on 
Sth April, 1761, raised to the Peerage as Baron Grosvenor, Lord 
Bute having been gazetted Secretary of State a fortnight before. 
Ilis domestic relations were, however, most unfortunate. He mar- 
ried in 1764 Henrietta, daughter of Henry Vernon of Hilton, 
Staffordshire, and, while still young and beautiful, Henry, the 
licentious Duke of Cumberland—that title seems to have branded 
the souls of all who bore it—pursued her. Lady Grosvenor's 
husband, Lord Stanhope observes, ‘it must be owned, offered 
her no small grounds of alienation. The Duke followed her 
secretly into Cheshire, meeting her in disguise, yet not unob- 


served, at various times and places. On the discovery which | 


ensued, Lord Grosvenor, though from his own conduct hope- 
less of divorce, brought an action for criminal conversation, at 


which, for the first time, a Prince of the Blood appeared in the | 


situation of defendant. The verdict was against him, and 
damages were awarded to the amount of 10,000/.". The 
unhappy lady was, of course, immediately deserted by her royal 
admirer. In July, 1784, Pitt thought Lord Grosvenor useful 
enough and powerful enough to be promoted, and he made him 
Viscount Belgrave and Earl Grosvenor. The family completely 





controlled Chester, sitting for it in Parliament as if the seat had 
been an estate; but in return they were magnificent benefactors 
to the ancient city, whose gates they rebuilt, one in 1769 and the 
other a few years after. Robert, the second Earl, was as a 
member sufficiently conspicuous for a notice from Lord Stanhope, 
who, after observing that on the 12th of April, 1802, Sir Francis 
Burdett, in moving for a committee of the whole House to inquire 
into the conduct of the late administration, “ inveighed especially 
against Pitt, and arraigned with much bitterness the entire course 
of the war,” continues :—‘ It may well be supposed that this 
attack was very offensive to the large majority of members who 
| had supported Mr, Pitt in all his measures. Lord Belgrave became 
the mouthpiece of their indignation. He moved an amendment 
| that, on the contrary, the thanks of the House should be given to the 
late ministers for their wise and salutary conduct throughout the 
war. The Opposition cried out that such a motion was contrary to 
| the forms of Parliament; but the Speaker decided that'it was regular, 
though very unusual, and thatit might be put. But here Pitt rose. 
In his loftiest tone he said that he would not offer one word on 
the original motion, but he hoped he might be allowed to suggest 
that the amendment was certaiuly, for want of notice, 
the general course of proceeding in the House, and that it ought 
to be withdrawn. Lord Belgrave did accordingly withdraw it, 
and after some further debate the House divided, and the motion 
of Sir F. Burdett was rejected by an immense majority. Upon 
this Lord Belgrave gave notice that he would, after the recess, 
bring forward a vote of thanks to the late administration. “ But 
a second attack on Pitt being made on the 7th of May, by a Mr. 
Nicholls, who concluded by moving an address of thanks to the 
King for having been pleased to remove the Right Hon. W. Pitt 
from his councils,” Lord Belgrave rose, ‘‘ and pointed out that 
the foundation of the proposed address was entirely false. The 
King had not dismissed Mr. Pitt. That minister had of himself 
resigned.” He then restated the arguments he had urged in the 
former debate, and concluded by moving the amendment of 
which he had given notice. The amendment was vehemently 
opposed by Grey, Erskine, Fox, and ‘Tierney ; and supported by 
Wilberforce, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Hawkesbury, and Addington. 
On a division, Lord Belgrave’s resolution was carried by a 
majority of 222 to 52. The Grosvenor family was therefore still, 
nominally at least, Tory. 

This Lord Belgrave (second Earl Grosvenor) was a Lord of 
the Admiralty in 1789, Mayor of Chester in 1807, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Flint, in which county the Grosvenors had now 
a seat called Halkin Hall. ‘Their old luck with heiresses had not 
deserted them. ‘The second Earl married Eleanor, heiress of 
Thomas, Earl of Wilton, the representative of one of the coheirs of 
the old Lords Grey of Wilton, of Border renown; and the 
earldom of Wilton was, therefore, entailed on his second son 
Thomas, who has since succeeded to that title, and keeps up the 
old Tory politics of the Grosvenors. 

Earl Grosvenor himself seems to have moved forward gradually 
to the Canning party, then took his side definitely with the 
Liberals, and on 13th of September, 1831, was raised to the rank 
of Marquis of Westminster. Ile was one of the few great Peers 
who strenuously supported the Reform Bill, and, on 7th October, 
1831, he made in his place a speech containing the remarkable 
statement that he knew of his own knowledge that Mr. Pitt had 
never abandoned his desire for Parliamentary reform, that he saw 
in it the only chance of “salvation” for Great Britain, but that 
he had thought it useless to contend with the “‘ borough-oligarchy.” 
He never changed his views during the reaction which swept away 
so many great Peers, but, till his death in 1844, remained a con- 
sistent and strenuous Whig and supporter of the Grey and 
Melbourne administrations. An admirable man of business, an 
honest and consistent politician, his character was deformed only 
by a thrift, always more or less apparent in the family, which in 
him rose to a mania. ‘The very rich in England are often very 
economical, for they are bred up with the idea that they are objects 
of incessant plunder; we have been told on excellent authority 
that the late Sir Robert Peel would worry for an hour 
if he had forgotten his keys, and tradesmen know well that it is 
| the nouveaux riches and not the aristocracy who pay exorbitant 
| bills without inquiry. Still the thrift which gives rise to stories 
such as those told of the Marquis is unusual, and has done much 
to lower the great popularity of the House. On his death his eldest 
son Richard became Marquis, his second son Thomas was already 
Earl of Wilton, and on the elevation of his third son Robert to the 
barony of Ebury three brothers sat side by side as Peers of the 
realm. Chester, moreover, returns the future heir to the House of 
Commons, Flint sends up a cadet, and the family have a sort of 
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prescriptive claim to one seat for Middlesex. All are liked by the | 
'nomination” of its convention for President every Democrat 


people as men who, though ennobled, have a sort of bourgeois 
respectability and aptitude for business, and, as the family wealth 
develops with every succeeding year, they may yet carve out more 
peerages without impoverishing the main stem. 
succession they cught now to develop some mad spendthrift ; but if 


they avert that danger, and can avoid internal disputes, they may | 


by 1900 be better represented in the Peers than any family in the 
land. ‘Their connection is enormous, for besides all other links 
with the great aristocracy Earl Grosvenor has married a daughter 
of the Gowers, and the group of brothers-in-law form a clan 
without a rival in Great Britain. So far have consistent respecta- 








SEYMOUR. 

[From our SrecraAL CorresPONDENT. | 
New York, August 15, 1863. 
** ARMA CEDUNT TOG.” means here that on the Mississippi the 
gunboat is giving place to the passenger and freight-boat. Not 
rapidly, of course, but not very slowly, and [ think you will find 
surely. More than three years ago, when the arch repudiator Mr. 
Jefferson Davis threatened, at Washington, secession and the closing | 
of the great river to the north and west, a western member of | 
Congress told him at once and bluntly that if the slaveholders | 
attempted that, “ the men of the free West would open their way 
to the Gulf with their rifles and their swords.” He meant what he 
said; his promise has been kept, and the men of the free 
North, whether east or west, are as determined as ever that their 
peaceful passage over that great highway shall not be disturbed. 
They mean to have it, not by virtue of any compromise, or com- 
pact, or terms of any kind, but as an unquestioned and un- 
questionable right ; just as they have the use of the Hudson or 
the Ohio, or any other internal highway of their country. 
This right they will insist upon, not by and bye, but now; 
and all the talk about the breaking-up of commerce upon the 
Mississippi by guerilla parties on the banks you may be sure will 
amount to little more than mere talk. If, while there is a “ so- | 
called Confederate Government” at Richmond, any number of men, 
great or small, choose to try conclusions with the armies and 
navy of the Republic on the banks or the waters of the Mississippi, 
they will be treated as public enemies, and, if they have bad luck, 
as prisoners of war. But if they are caught firing upon boats 
which carry only peaceful passengers and freight, they will have, 
I think, only what they will deserve—a long rope and a short 
shrift. 

The armies of Meade and Lee have resolved themselves into 
corps of mutual observation for the present. Grant, with dour 
determination, is perfecting his arrangements for an advance upon 
Mobile ; and Rosencranz is labouring to make the advanced eastern 
position which he has won so handsomely an effective centre for 
future operations. ‘The war interest of the moment concentrates 
upon Charleston, where none of us believe that success 
is to be so quickly won as the vague and wordy tele- 
graphic correspondents of the New York press predict. 
Yet what is sure to come at last may come at any moment; 
possibly before the departure of the steamer which will bear this 
letter. But the probabilities are against a very speedy raising of 
the blockade of Charleston. It is upon New York that all eyes 
are yet turned with an anxiety as much greater than that with 
which the siege of Charleston is regarded, as the importance of that 
commonwealth is greater than that of the fussy, perverse, and 
pretentious little “sovereign State” which laid and hatched the 
egg of this cockatrice rebellion. For if the pro-slavery Democrats | 
prove able to array New York against the Government, there will be | 
rebellion to be put down at the North as well as at the South; and 
although resistance in both quarters will be quelled by the 
Government, i. e., by the loyal people of the United States, such a | 
complication would, of course, make the task before us longer and 
more difficult. But if the pro-slavery Democrats fail in New York, 
the matter at Charleston is of comparatively small importance. 
They will fail, but still they are untiring, persistent, unscrupulous, 
and able. They have the ear and the votes of the entire foreign 
population of the city of New York, and of the counties round it 
which form the metropolitan district, of the lines of railway, canal, 
and river travel, on which the labourers are almost without excep- 
tion Irishmen ; they have with them a large body of* commercial 
men, influential from their wealth if not from their characters; and 
of inferior people a multitude, whom the severe discipline of the | 
Democratic party in former days has made absolutely subservient 
to the purposes of its leaders. It has long been a saying, in that | 











By every law of | 


party as well as out of it, that if Satan himself had the “ regular 


would vote for him. The organization of this party has been 
so thorough and so long maintained, and the advancement of 
those who attained any prominence in it, even that of pot- 
house politician giving claim only to the smallest crumbs 
which fell from the table of National, State, or City patron- 
age, has been made to depend so absolutely upon unquestioning 
submission to and hearty co-operation with its leaders, that even 
the peril of their country and the agitation of a long and bloody 


civil war has failed to release, perhaps, a majority of its members 


from their traditionary shackles. The hope of the country is in the 

Republicans (as distinguished from the Abolitionists pure and sim- 
g 1 

ple), and in the better-minded minority of the old Democratic 

party. Events are daily increasing the numbers of the latter, 

because events have compelled the pro-slavery Democrats to com- 


pletely unmask their plans as well as to avow their purposes. 


Those purposes have been for weeks, almost months, unmistakable ; 
those plans were suspected before their recent miscarriage. But 
now the World and the Daily News (the latter owned and edited 
by Benjamin Wood, a rich, unscrupulous, shrewd, illiterate, low- 
bred man) finding concealment useless, have assumed for audacity 
the guise of candour, and openly call upon Governor Seymour to 
resist by the power of the State ‘‘ the tyranny at Washington ;” 
and to do this, not in obedience to any high behest of duty, not to 
maintain any great principle, but because ‘the eyes of the Demo- 
cratic party are upon him.” Benjamin Wood, referring to 
Governor Seymour's recent letters to the President upon the injus- 
tice of the draft, which Mr. Lincoln has rendered innoxious by 
directing a redress of every grievance which they pretend, tells the 
Governor that he writes boldly enough, but that the Democracy 
has some doubt whether his pluck will bring him to the scratch in 
action ; and this in plain unmistakable terms. ‘There is some need 
of such stimulus, and some fear that it may prove effective. For 
Governor Seymour is not a bold man, and is troubled with a kind 
of personal respectability. He is not dishonest; in his individual 
capacity he will not lie; if he had not become a politician he 
would have lived and died unknown, an inoffensive and useful 
member of society. Now Fernando Wood, late mayor of this 
city and now member of Congress from the same, a 
man against whom you lock the strong box and after 
whom you count the spoons, but a man of great clever- 
ness and unparalleled audacity, is the man whom the peace- 
seeking proslavery Democrats need for a leader at this crisis. 
Seymour is troubled with some ‘“uncleanly scruples,” and is 
cautious rather than adrgit. Fernando Wood, dexterous, bold, 
brilliant blackguard that he is, would at least fail splendidly. But 
Seymour, whose hands must be held up and whose knees must 
be stiffened for him, wil] make a muddle, fail ingloriously, and 
fall with his faction into the pit which they have digged, and 
there they will soon lie cursing each other. For Seymour— 
note this—is not at heart a disloyal any more than he is a bad 
man. He is afflicted with a kind of patriotism and with a real 
conscience. Clogged with these unhappy possessions he, a 
politician once shelved as almost too respectable, and cer- 
tainly not clever enough for great distinction, has been 
brought out of his retirement and put upon the course for 
the next presidency. And now, if in some way or other he 
does not foil the Administration and prolong the war for 
another full year, he is a lost man and his party is a lost 
party ; and if, on the contrary, he should bring about such a col- 
lision between the State authority of which he is the head and the 
Government as to produce general turmoil throughout the North, 
the rebels would succeed; and then there would be no Union for 
him to be President of, and again he and his party would come to 
grief. 

For the desire, the supreme if not the only desire, of the pro- 
slavery Democrats is to obtain the “‘ reconstruction” of a confeder- 
ation of sovereign States, entering into a compact with each other 
as high contracting powers, being each one of them to all intents 
and purposes an independent nation, except in their foreign rela- 
tions ; as to those, being one. This would ensure the propagation 
as well as the perpetuation of slavery, or any other abomi- 
nation, by giving the States as units so much power that 
they would not only be beyond the control of Congress, but 
able to shut out entirely any moral and intellectual influence 
which was inimical to the interests of the ruling class. In the 
Free States no such class, as a class, exists; in the Slave 
States that class is composed of the larger slaveholders. 
Thus secure for ever in an ally at the South, ever faithful to 
his own interests, they would again rule the land, and in their share 
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of the patronage of the National Government, and in that of such 
States as they could control, they would find at once the prize 
which they seck and the bond of unity which they fear is about to 
be for ever broken. I am ashamed to confess to what a pitch this 
greed and use of patronage has reached. You will hardly believe it, 





but one great reason of the opposition to the draft by the pro-slavery 
Democrats is because the men are not to be made into new regi- 
ments, which would be officered by the Governor as State railitia, but 
drafted into old regiments, thus leaving Govern r Seymour without 
the means of making friends by rewarding and promising, and of 
punishing enemies by deprivation. Why, let me tell you that our 
last Governor of New York, Morgan, a Republican and an honest, 
honourable, and judicious, though not very bright man, made “ his 
calling and election sure” as United States Senator by the use of 
his patronage in the formation of the two hundred regiments 
which New York has furnished for the war. Governor Morgan 
meant honestly, and did as well under the circumstances as a 
politician could; but, other things being equal, and sometimes, 
indeed, being unequal, he kept an unwavering eye upon the 
furtherance of his political interest. Good soldiers had no better 
chance for appointment than clever politicians influential in a 
small way ; sometimes not so good. 1 say this not upon surmise or 
report, but knowledge. All this patronage and commander-in-chief- 
ship the draft blows to the winds, and sweeps the residents of New 
York, upon whom the lot falls, into the national army as citizens of 
the United States, placing them where they are most wanted. ‘These 
pro-slavery Democrats mean mischief, and will certainly make 


trouble—to speak plainly, organize an insurrection—if they can ; | 


but I think that their game is blocked, and that they more than 
suspect it. ‘The decisions supplementary to that in the Dred-Scott 
case have “ returned to plague the inventors.” It was decided by 
a full Bench of the Supreme Court, in case of a writ of hvleas 
corpus issuing from a State court to produce the body of a fugitive 
slave held by the United States Commissioner, that no other 
return was necessary than that the prisoner was in the custody of 
the National Government, which was only responsible to its own 
tribunals. They are thus deprived of even the semblance of 
constitutional or legal right in using State authority for the 
release of a person under arrest like Vallandigham, or in the 
hands of a provost-marshal as a deserter after the 
They now talk of the need of caution and preparation, of 
the folly of wasting strength in premature and irregular move- 


ments like the late riots, and say that there must be no forcible , 
But if they do not | 


resistance except in defence of the ballot. 
take up arms until that is attacked they will all die in their beds 
‘This they know ; and it would seem as if, foiled by the sudden aud 
shocking revelation of—I will say no more than the spirit and 


character of their faction in the riots, by the decision of the | 


Supreme Court, which leaves them without the law on their side, 
and by the President's determination to give them no ground of 
complaint except that the war is prosecuted at all—they mean 


simply to create doubt and confusion, out of which they hope to | 
tioting in the | 


derive present comfort and future opportunity. 
city is at an end. The Government is fully able to protect its 
drafting officers and to guard its recruits. It will attempt no 
more. 
leave to the county officers and the citizens, to whom it is a matter 
of the liveliest personal interest. 
not seem to be a chance to get up an insurrection of even respec- 
table dimensions. And yet we are all troubled and, for the moment, 
uncertain ; which is, doubtless, one object gained to the conspira- 
tors. Until the draft is completed and the men marched off, we 
shall all be on what is called at camp meetings “ the anxious 
seat.” 

Let me correct what I think is one error in your judgment upon 
the draft. You compare it to the press-gang. There is no resem- 
blance whatever between the two. I shall, and need, go no farther 
in explanation than to remind you that the draft is in pursuance 
of an Act of Congress passed by the representatives of those very 
men, among others, who are denouncing it. What British sailor, 
in the days of the press gang, had directly or indirectly any voice 
upon the question whether he should be taken, or, if taken, in what 
war he should fight ? 

The Laird correspondence has amused us here not a little. It 
contains internal evidence that Mr. Laird has been duped. The 
only letter of any importance contains half a dozen expressions— 
one of them, the “ Min‘ster of the Navy,” which no man, I will not 
say born and bred here, but even accustomed to this country, 
would think of using. Once ina great while the general phrase 
‘a Cabinet Minister” is heard here; but the members of the 
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draft. | 


The protection of private persons and property it will | 


In the State at large there does | 
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&e. Mr. Laird’s anonymous friend was after a commission. 
There were scores of your countrymen who were trying that in the 
beginning of the war. I encountered some of them myself. 
Peter's speech did not more surely bewray that he was a Galilean 
than Mr. Laird’s friend’s letters that his sovereign was the Queen 
of Great Britain and not the People of the United States. 

A YANKEE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION, 
To tne Eprror oF Tike “ Srecrator.” 

Sm,—The last letter of your *‘ Yankee” correspondent, if it 
can be taken as an indication of the views of the Republican 
party, is likely to cause great disappointment (to use no harsher 
term) to the friends of freelom in this country. There runs 
through it, as it se2ms to me, a fallacy which I venture to think 
needs only to be pointed out to be seen through. 

1. It is quite true that the President's emancipation procla- 
mation, considered as a war measure, can have no prospective 
effect. It cannot, therefore, legally destroy future slavery ; cannot 
legally turn slave soil into free soil. So long as Louisiana, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, &c., remain theoretically States within 
the present unamended Constitution of the United States, so long 
will it require the action of those several States to effect such a 
purpose within their respective limits. 

2. But it does not follow in the least from thence that the 
proclamation was not capable of granting immediate, absolute, and 
irrevocable freedom to all slaves existing at the time within the 
States designated by it, or to be born whilst secession, i. e., techni- 
cally, rebellion shall last, and consequently to the future issue of all 
such, since the issueof a freeman are free. The case is exactly analo- 
gous to that of a proclamation for the confiscation of all horses, 
horned cattle, &e., within a territory (using this word in the 
common European sense) in rebellion. Of course, this would 
have no effect but whilst the civil war lasted; in this sense, the 
war once over, the ex-rebels, once whitewashed, might try and 
hold other horses, cattle, &e., of the same description. But their 
rights of property in the animals held by them during the war, 
and the increase of them for ever, would be absolutely gone, unless 
|re-vested by an act of grace. It would not be in the least 
necessary for the validity of such confiscation that the animals 
should be actually taken possession of by the military authorities. 
Nor can it, therefore, be necessary in the case of men, that they 
should, as your correspondent holds, come within the protection 
of the military authorities. 

3. But, it may be said, this is only a plea for the confiscation of 
the slave's services to the North, not for his freedom. ‘The 
answer is,—freedom is the appropriate form of confiscating the 
services of human beings held to bondage ; anything beyond is not 
confiscation but impressment. Can any one doubt that if horses 
or bullocks could understand a proclamation of confiscation, they 
| would (if inclined so to do) obey it practically by running away 
from their masters? Can any one doubt that an officer charged 
with the enforeement of a confiscation proclamation would 
sufliciently enforce it in a crowded stable by taking all the animals 
he wanted, selling all he could besides to trustworthy persons, and 
turning the rest adrift? The rights of war clearly include not 
{only the taking of your enemy's property, but the rendering it 
unusable by him. This latter purpose may be carried out in three 
| modes, analogous to their respective subject-matters—as respects 
| inanimate things, by corporeal destruction ; as respects animate, but 
| irrational creatures, by turning them adrift, i. ¢., by practical 
| destruction of the right of property in them ; as respects men held 
| to bondage, by enfranchisement, ¢. ¢., by the moral destruction of 
| that right. 

What judgment the United States Supreme Court, constituted 
as it is by political partizanship, may pass on the emancipation 
| proclamation it is impossible to foretell. But I do not believe 
| there is any other impartial court of justice throughout the world 

which would not recognize the right absolutely to enfranchise 
| bondmen as one of the jure belli. 
August 24. 


A Barrister. 








Huse. 


—@—— 
Mr. MELton’s concerts still continue to increase in attraction and 


deserved popularity. The plan of allotting some speciality to every 
evening throughout the week has been strictly adhered to, and so 
judiciously are the selections made that, though the character of the 
programme on different nights varies through the whole range of 
music, the audiences never vary much in numbers. The miscel- 
laneous portion of the programmes throughout the week has been 
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«f the usual character, the overtures to Ruy Blas and Guillaume 
Tell being amongst the principal attractions. On Tuesday the 
promised instrumental selection from First was produced, and 
filled the theatre to overflowing. Mr. Mellon had not wrongly 
appreciated the immense popularity which, after years of ob- 
loquy, has been attained in England by M. Gounod’s music 
after a fair trial, and though there are certainly some 
changes for the better which might be made in the 
tion, the system of adaptation pursued is admirable, M. 
Gounod’s incomparable instrumentation remaining intact, while 
the vocal parts, equally well preserved, are represented by in- 
strumental solos. On the night of production the instrumental 
selection was preceded by a vocal arrangement of the ‘‘ Kermesse” 
Lovely as it is in its integrity as a choral waltz, it loses 


selee- 


waltz. 
half its charms as a solo, even when sung by Madlle. Carlotta 
Patti, and the song has been since abandoned. After the orches- 
tral prelude comes the maidens’ chorus, ‘* La vaga pupilla,” the 
lovely melody of which is allotted to Mr. Nicholson’s oboe—an 
instrument which scarcely gives the requisite freshness of tone of 
the girls’ voices. The scene in which Marguerite is first shown 
to Faust by the magical art of the tempter, is transferred un- 
altered. The series of choruses in the “ Kermesse” scene are all 
repreduced, that for the old men being admirably paraphrased by 
the substitution of clarionets and piccolos for their shrill and 
cracked voices, while their eager and excited tone is imitated 
to perfection. Mephistopheles’s truly diabolical song, which follows, 
is entrusted to Mr. Hughes's ophicleide. I doubt if the tremen- 
dous tones of this unwieldy instrument are so fitted for the task as 
the trombone would have been. They contrast too violently with 
the accompaniment, and do not well express the hard, grating 
voice of the fiend. The exorcism by the students, again, is 
unaltered, and is magnificently played. Siebel’s song in the garden 
is given by Mr. Pratten’s flute, which exactly suits its simple, half- 
melancholy, half-romantic melody, Mr. Barrett's cor Anglais 
gives * Salve dimora” with a tone and phrasing almost human ; 
while the beautiful accompaniment for violin obbligato is allotted 
to Mr. Hill. Of course, among such a body of first-class soloists 
Mr. Levy has a prominent part; but, unfortunately, the song 
composed and interpolated for Madame Didier—one of the least 
striking pieces in the opera—forms the solo entrusted to his 
cornet. 
strengthened by the band of the Coldstream Guards, concludes 


the selection, and irresistibly sets every one in the theatre beating | 


time with head, hands, and feet to its wonderful rhythm. This is, 
it will be seen, a very fair selection, admirably carried out ; but it 
would certainly have been improved if the air des bijour, sung by 
Madlle Patti, had been introduced. Its position, about half-way 
through the selection, would have made it a pleasing break, and it 
would suit the vocalist admirably. 

Thursday last was devoted to Beethoven, and Friday to Men- 
delssohn’s Lobgesang. M. Lotto, the Polish violinist, who won 


such a reputation at the Crystal Palace concerts, seems likely to | 


prove in instrumental “ virtuosity ” a rival to Madlle. Patti in 
vocal. His most favourite music seems that of his model, Paganini, 
and his execution, amongst other pieces, of the celebrated moto 
perpetuo and the variations on “ Di tanti palpiti” created immense 
enthusiasm. His tone is exquisitely pure and liquid, and his exe- 
cution marvellous. Madille. Patti’s favourite song throughout the 


week has been ** O luce di quest’ anima,” from Linda da Chamou- | 


nix, and on the inevitable encore she has sometimes substituted 
** Coming through the rye,” to the intense delight of the audience. 
Her version of it is perfectly inimitable for arch serio-comic 
expression. AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 
MR. COWDEN CLARKE ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
Ir in these days any one were to imitate the literary amuse- 
ments of the past, and construct a Utopia, he would not, perhaps, 
adopt the precedent set by Montaigne and followed by Gonzalo 
in the “ Tempest,”—he would not enact that “letters should not be 
known ;” but we feel certain that he would ruthlessly prohibit 
the practice of commentating upon Shakespeare. It may at 
first sight seem hard to prevent even the humblest people from 
paying their respects to their Sovereign ; but when a levée lasts 
for hours, and the Sovereign faints with fatigue, it becomes 


necessary to throw cold water on the exuberant loyalty of the | 


Smiths and Browns. Volume after volume of common-place, 





* Shakespeare Characters ; chiefly those Sulord:inate, Fy Charles Cowden Clarke. 
London aud Edinburgh. 1863. 


The march, given with all the force of the orchestra | 


“teasing with obvious comment and torturing with inevitable 
inference,” are heaped upon the text, and the fate of Shakes- 
peare bids fair to be that of an actress who should be smothered 
under cheap bouquets. Among culprits or commentators of this 
sort, Mr. Cowden Clarke is positively one of the most hardened 
offenders whom it has ever been our lot to meet. It is not 
possible to be very angry with him. He admires Shakespeare so 
very much, he has evidently read bim so often, with so much 
real appreciation and such genuine pleasure, that one would 
have readily forgiven him for any amount of talk, and even for 
lecturing upon his idol. But to sit down and write it 
all out in coid blood, to “revise and remodel” 521 octavo 
pages, and then, after perpetrating this wickedness, to “shake 
hands in spirit with all brother Shakespeare-lovers who do 
his book the courtesy of perusal,” and “ commend it to their 
kindliest reception,” really—we wish to abstain from the 
use of anything like harsh language—but really it borders 
upon effrontery. Mr. Clarke is obviously quite as uncon- 
scious as the shepherd in “As You Like It” of the * par- 
lous state” in which he is; and, indeed, he himself blandly 
details the various stages by which he gradually lapsed into this 
extraordinary condition of moral obtuseness. His “ first feeling,” 
he says, was that he could “ scarcely hope to originate any new 
theory upon the principal characters.” This is the state of primi- 
tive innocence. But then it occurred to him that ‘“ the secondary 
movements, the subordinate characters,” had, ‘* to a considerable 
extent, been neglected.” Here “ the suggestions of his own im- 
agination, tampering with possible chances,” as he observes of 
Macbeth, begin to corrupt his mind. Then his profession of public 
lecturer induced him to deliver a course on the “ Subordinate 
Characters in the Plays of Shakespeare,” just as the visit of 
Duncan gave the fatal opportunity for Macbeth’s first peccadillo. 
Then friends and strangers applied to him, and an accomplished 
friend recommended him, to print. These are the temptings of the 
| weird sisters. Lastly, “it becomes evident that the form in 
which he had addressed his observations to a popular audience 
would be advantageously exchanged for one more suited to per- 
usal ;” and also, “ that far greater completeness and interest would 
be secured by including an examination of the more prominent 
characters ;” in ether words, Mr. Clarke throws off all restraints, 
‘the firstlings of lis heart become the firstlings of his hand, 
}and he inflicts this book upon his defenceless fellow-creatures. 
Neither Hogarth’s “ Progress of Cruelty,” nor the servant whom De 
| Quincey represents as proceeding from murder, through robbery 
| and neglect of orders, to positive incivility, affords a more terrible 
instance of the gradual blunting of the moral sense. 

But the authors’ excuses for his transgression are not so much 
as true. It can hardly be said that he deals even “chiefly ” with 
the subordinate characters in Shakespeare. Let his readers turn to 
the chapters on “ Macbeth,” or “‘ As You Like It,” or “ Hamlet,” 
or “Othello,” and see if he does. He has not “revised and re- 
modelled his manuscript.” If he had, we should have been spared 
such elegancies of composition as the following:—‘* Macbeth’'s 
birth places him within as approximate a claim to the Crown as the 
|veigning monarch” (p.5). “The man who makes the nearest 

approach to a plain attainder is Lennox ;” attainder meaning 
accusation (p. 20). Those who “draw their resources from the 
| dispensations of a usurper;” dispensations meaning bounty 
| (p. 22). ‘* Nuptialities ” for nuptials (p. 96). “In her case, as 
in that of Helena, he has retained the two women from the 
remotest charge of unfeminity” (p.197). “Like a steam-engine 
| without check or safety-valve, they destroy themselves, and scatter 
\ruin and dismay among those within the range of its fury 
| (p. 167). In these last passages the grammar seems a little 
| defective. At p. 215 we are told that Mr. Clirkedesires to be, 
| met the reader's teacher or pedagogue, but his companion, his 
| “ brother botanist, culling the simples of beauty, and wisdom, 
and truth, from that rich terrene of anthology—the pages of 
| Shakespeare.” And at p. 389 the way in which the story of the 
| ‘Merchant of Venice” is worked out is declared to be “a signal 
proof of the question that Shakespeare lived beyond his age asa 
{moral and social philosopher.” We can only recommend Mr. 
Clarke to set to work and “ revise and remodel ” again. 

But let us come to the gist of the book—the minor characters. 
What has Mr. Clarke to tell us? “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
are favourable samples of the thorough-paced, time-serving court 
|knave.” Why, what on earth else should they be? Puck is 

“the spiritualization of fun,” and “the echo of his laugh has 
'reverberated from age to age, striking the headlands and pro- 
_montories of eternal poetry.” This last is certainly not common- 

place. In “ Othello,” Bianca “ possesses a strong infusion of that 
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kindliness which makes the whole world kin;” Montano is 
“a welcome specimen of an honest-hearted soldier, devoid 
of all pettiness or jealousy ;” Gratiano is “one of the poet's 
walking gentlemen ;” and the characteristics of Lodovico are 
“calmness and caution.” In “ Twelfth Night,” “the character 
of Sebastian presents no mark or likelihood for especial notice ;” 
Antonio is a “delightful specimen of that frank, open, and 
prodigal nature so common inthe nautical character; and Sir 
Toby is ‘“‘a roaring blade,” and Sir Andrew is “his butt and 
tool,” and so on. It is all very true, no doubt, but people scarcely 
needed 2 commentator to point it out, still less that he should 
elaborately prove it, citing authorities and comparing passages. 
But one is disposed to be only too tolerant of platitude when 
one observes the sort of way in which he deals with the melan- 
choly Jaques. Charles Knight has hinted, as we think without 
reason, that there is an element of affectation in Jaques's cynicism. 
This was an original idea, and, accordingly, Mr. Clarke snatehed 
at it greedily, and exaggerates it till it is absolutely extravagant. 
Jaques becomes an “ overweening mouth moralist,” a “ solemn 
pretender to a quality not natural to him,” a “ grave coxcomb,” 
a “cur,” and, moreover, guilty of “pomposity and patronizing,” 
and of “ ostentatious moralizing and sententious dictatorialism.” 
The fact is that Jaques is the least pretentious of men. He is 
the cultivated but blasé man of fashicn, who has done every- 
thing and discovered that there is nothing in it. He has “lived 

and may be described, in the words of Mr. 


beyond his age,” 
as wise with the cynic wisdom of the London clubs.” 


Kinglake, 7 

He refuses to thank Amiens for his song, not because he is a 
5? 

When 


aman “gives him a penny,” he would sooner leave him un- 


churl, but because he is sick of mere empty professions. 


requited than give him mere “ beggarly thanks.” 
is that his cynicism is not an innate quality, but the consequence 
of the life he has led. Itis the cynicism of circumstances only. 
And he is worsted in all his encounters of wit not because he is 
a “ pretender to wisdom,” or because his antagonists are cleverer 
than he, but because they have preserved that cheerfulness 
and natural flow of spirits which is, in Shakespeare’s view 
of life, the only true philosophy, and so are wiser than he. 
In the same fastidious spirit Jaques hints at the Duke’s 
love of moralizing, which is all very well in moderation, 
as the poet gives it to the audience, but must certainly have 
made that excellent prince rather a bore to his courtiers. “I 
think,” says Jaques, with that touch of mockery which he can 
never long eschew, “of as many matters as he; but I give 
Heaven thanks, and make no boast of them.” And we see 
plainly at the end of the play that it only needs a new subject 
of interest to triumph over this skin-deep, but quite sincere 
cynicism. Jaques has seen many kinds of men, but never a 
sovereign priuce, who, after usurping his brother’s throne, turns 
monk. There is much, he says, to be learned from these con- 
vertites, and off he goes with all the ardour with which a member 
of the Alpine Club goes to a new mountain. “ A man without 
affection or attachment,” grumbles Mr. Clarke ; and certainly your 
used-up men are not generally famous for that sort of thing; but 
the faithlessness which only deserts its master when he becomes 
prosperous, and is surrounded by his family and friends, is not 
the meanest of human qualities, Sometimes the comments on 
“the minor characters” become quite comical; the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” for instance. “This all-absorbing, this mighty 
abstraction, congealed, as it were, into a stern reality, in dumb 
eloquence and thrilling stillness announces to us the coming 
events of a heart-shaking tragedy. ‘Great is the majesty of 
silence,’ says Thomas Carlyle; and I know nothing comparable 
in grandeur with the still and silent course of the first introduc- 
tion of the Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’’’ Little did Mr. Carlyle imagine 
that he would ever, in virtue of his paradex in favour of men’s 
holding their tongues, be called as a witness to the character of 
the Ghost. 

It must, however, be placed to the credit of Mr. Clarke that 
his criticism is thoroughly “ genial.” Indeed, he has formed a 
very high opinion of the “son of the Stratford woolstapler ;’ “a 
glorious being,” he calls him, and “an emanation of the Author 
of all Good.” Being endowed with real and not conventional 
magnanimity, Shakespeare was “ equal to any age of any period 
of the world.” Indeed, he would have “advanced upon any 
age,” for he was “a true genius, a true poet, a great-souled 
man.” He was equal to anything great or small, like the 
elephant’s trunk or the steam hammer. Observe his minute 
accuracy in the matter of oaths. He makes Venetians swear “ by 
Janus,” and to this day Italians commonly swear “ by Bacchus ” 


{p. 119). On the other hand, it is remarkable that he “ com- 


What is true | 


pletely anticipated the Newtonian theory of tides,” for does he 
not make Horatio speak of the moon as 
“the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands ?” 
Indeed, so confident is Mr. Clarke in the universality of Shakes- 
peare’s genius that he asserts that if the poet had lived in our 


; mechanical age he would not have despised machinery, but, on 


the contrary, would have gone “among our boilers and our 
shafts, our wheels and our pinions, our duplex and our eccentric 
movements, and ten to one but he would have put us upon 
some track to multiply our produce one hundredfold.” But 
there are limits to everything, even to that true genius which 
**does not merely compass the world of mind and matter, but 
also throws a halo around it;” and though Shakespeare might 
have invented tle spinning-jenny, he would never have had 
anything to do with political economy. At least, so we gather 
from the assertion (p. 519) that he would not have recognized 
the possibility of “over-production,” so long as there was an 
Englishman who wanted clothes or food. Does Mr. Clarke mean 
to act on this principle, and when he cannot sell any more 
copies of this volume continue to print and distribute them to 
the public at a loss or even gratis? Purchasers had better wait 
and see. It must not be supposed, however, that all is eulogy. 
That would have been contrary to precedent. Did not 
Coleridge express a doubt whether it would not have been 
better to omit the horrible scene in * Lear” where Gloster's eyes are 
torn out,and let the audience hear merely from the blind man what 
he had suffered? And then did not Coleridge admit that such 
was his confidence in Shakespeare's judgment that he felt that 
further consideration might convince him that he was in error 
and the poet right? In the same manly spirit Mr. Clarke finds 
three discrepancies in the character of Othello. 1. Othello calls 
a turbaned ‘Turk malignant and a circumcised dog. Therefore, 
he was a Christian. But Brabantio, smarting under the elope- 
ment of Desdemona, says, ‘* If this sort of thing is to be permitted, 
our statesmen will be ‘bond-slaves and pagans.’" ‘Therefore, 
Othello was a Mohammedan. Does Mr. Clarke really mean that 
Brabantio asserts Othello to have been a“ bond-slave also? 2. 
“The proud and great-minded Othello” consents to play the spy 
on Cassio. 3. Othello in his defence to the Senate denies the 
charge of witcheraft; but when he asks for the handkerchief 
which was his first gift to Desdemona, he says it was a “charmed 
which would “entirely subdue the affections of her 
husband.” Now, argues Mr. Clarke, either it was charmed or it 
was not; if it was, Othello told a lie to the Senate; and if it was 
not, he told a lie to Desdemonr. We cannot undertake to defend 
Othello from these last two charges. We are very much afraid 
that he did play the spy and did tell a fib to his wife. 
However, Mr. Clarke displays no overweening confidence in 
these ‘‘ puny exceptions.” “The fact is, whenever I am startled 
by some apparent oversight or discrepancy in Shakespeare, 
I have learned to pause, and always to suspect my own 
insuflicient examination of all the possible intentions the poet 
may have had in any seeming error, rather than believe he has 


napkin ” 


committed an actual one.” 
“Tf aught of things that here befall, 
Touch a spirit among things divine,” 

this is, doubtless, a homage grateful to the shade of Shakes- 
peare. But whether it be that the poet's judgment is now 
generally recognized, or for some other reason, somehow the 
diffidence of Mr. Clarke does not impress us quite to the same 
extent as the diflidence of Coleridge. 

In conclusion we would say that we by no means intend to 
convey that this volume is a mass of nonsense —still less that it 
affords evidence that its author is other than a sensible and well- 
informed man. On the contrary, the great mass of his criticisms 
are perfectly just and true; perhaps the best instance being that 
on the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” But he has fallen into the 
not uncommon error of imagining that because he has studied 
Shakespeare, and read about him, and formed clear ideas as to 
his meaning, he has something to say about him which is worth 
the world’s hearing; that because he deeply admires an author, 
he can of necessity write a book on him. This is an entire mis- 
take. As a matter of fact, we are constrained to say that the 
style is often incorrect and bombastic, and the criticism some- 
times comical ; but the real charge against the book is that even 
where the comments are sound they are generally either obvious, 
or else have been made over and over again before. In short, if 
we were to borrow Mr. Disraeli’s very harsh summary of the 
famous “ Essays and Reviews,” we should say this book contains 
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some things that are new and many things that are true, but | 
unhapp‘ly what is true is not new, and what is new is not true. 





HOME WALKS AND HOLIDAY RAMBLES.* 
Tue pleasure we take in a book of this sort, that deals with the, 
every-day aspect of nature, and enters, as it were, into the private | 
life of animals, regarding them less as species to be classified, or 
data for fresh theories, than as valuable friends and amusing ac- | 
quaintance, is quite out of proportion to the literary or scien- 
tific skill it may display. Sound knowledge and an easy style 
doubtless render it yet more attractive; but mere gossip, as such, 
about the lower life that passes too often unnoticed around us, 


as a rule, their unscrupulousness is all that can be desired. 
Among birds the tom-tit and the robin come only second to the 
daw tribe. Mr. Johns gives an amusing account of a banquet 
he prepared and witnessed. We are tempted to extract it, 
both as showing the recreation to be found by merely looking 
out of window, and as a specimen of the tone and style of the 
book. 

“T procured a good Iump of beef fat, perhaps a quarter of a pound, and 
with a stout string tied it firmly to one of the horizontal branches of an 
apple tree which stands close to my dining-room window, and watched 
the result from the inside. I had scarcely taken my stand when a red- 
breast appeared and set vigorously to work; but before he could have 
done much more than taste my fare a chaffinch alighted on a twig hard 
by, and gazed with eager look on the rich and bountiful supply. The 





















is as enticing to a certain order of minds as that personal talk | yedbreast desisted at ouce, and drove him angrily from the neighbour- ' 
with which the meditative poet refused “to season his fireside” | hood ; but before he had returned another redbreast had Spied out the ' 
more than sparingly, is to the world in general. We do not | Store and was vigorously helping limself. Thereupon ensued a tussle in ' 

ry the air, and before that was concluded five or six more chaffinches ; 


think that even Wordsworth would object to the style of | 
gossip contained in the volume before us. If it does not| 
greatly exercise the intellect, it gives it, at least, an innocent re- 
laxation. Scandal cannot creep into anecdotes of beast, bird, or 
insect; nor, while we discuss the characters of our dumb favour- 
ites, are we haunted (as is sometimes the case when our friends 


dropped in fora meal. The scene now became most amusing. They 
fluttered like hawk-moths round the morsel, each, as the bone, or, more 
correctly, the fat of contention wes left unoccupied, darting on it, 
picking off a minute portion, and flving off with it to a distant branch, 
the redbreasts faring decidedly the worst, either because they were 
not now so emboldened by hunger, having enjoyed a full meal off 
the crumbs which had been placed for their exclusive benefit on the 
sill of the kitchen window, or that their selfish puguacity gained its 


form the subject of analysis) by a dim consciousness of some- -sehbh pendhy vay ) Apr yy 
hing ritten so: oH F =" _ Gesirec end in spoiling the enjoymen ; of others. f e scene Was soon 
thing written somewhere of a charity that thinketh no evil. .. varied by the appearance of a great tit, who, stationing himself on the 

The very harmlessness of the amusement, perhaps, may make it meat, pegged away for many continuous minutes, regarding with 
seem childish to some, who yet could not go to the length of supreme indifference, or not at all, the longing glances of the hungry 
“hating innocent pleasures;” but there are many who, not a little ert goa eel = ny ore wend we ty +“ — ee 
anil . ” . . robins, Who, though busy, occasionally made a teint o attacking 1e 
burdened by the weight of their “ moral being, find it an UR-" arch invader, took fright at the absence of all impression made on the 
speakable refreshment to lose the sense of it for a while among enemy by their sallies, and, withdrawing to a respectful distance, 
those who know nothing of care or responsibility, who are brooded over their discomfiture and loss of fame. The great tit hav- 
troubled by no doubts or scruples—those happy citizens of an in- 'S satisfied his hunger, departeJ, and the equabbling began again. 
voluntary world who realize most completely the enviable but the great tit would seem to be a bird, not only of undoubted 
imaginary description :— strength and courage, but of great intellectual capacities. Mr. 
“ Glad hearts without reproach or blot, | Jolns having hung a walnut by a string to the brauch of an 

That do Thy will, yet know it not.” | apple tree, watched the various devices of the hungry birds for 
It has been well observed that one cause of the universal popu | S¢¢utng a portion of this moveable feast. ‘The Llue tits perched 
larity of th» stage, and of the rest and delight men have ever | head downwards according to their wont, and hammered away ; 
hedge-sparrows and robius picked up the picces as they feil to 
| se-sp P I P J 
| the ground; a nuthatch tried the force of his bill, but, swinging 
s ’ ging 
in vacancy, the nut avoided his heavy blows. A great tit now 
appeared, who, perching on the twig above the nut, seized hold 
PI ’ P § g 
of the string with his beak, and drew it up “as cleverly asa 
sailor would haul in a rope.” 

“For this purpose he on one occasion was observed to employ one 
of his feet in pulling up the string, the other being occupied in securing 
and pressing beneath it against the twig each turn as it was handed in. 
His usual method is, however, to haul up the string with his beak, and 


found in good acting, may be sought for in the freer conditions 
under whic! life is carried on in the mimic than in the actual 
world. People there, moving in a sort of border land between | 
truth and fiction, are not tiel down by the conventionalities | 
nor bound by the lesser moral rules of life. Things from them 
are accepted as right and fitting which would raise much sur- 
prise and reprobation if they took place in the circle of our ac- 
quaintance. Nature is allowed pretty free play, and if she does go 
a trifle wrong, we are ready to acquiesce good-humouredly in the 
answering plea that “ to step aside is human.” This vacating of | to place it turn by turn under his feet. The nut thus gradually rises to 


ars es A ; ps, 3. the twig on which he is standing, aud he feeds away at his leisure. 
the moral chair is a great relief to the mind, and if it is so where | It isa solitary bird, I think, whieh adopts this plan, for though I have 


the difference between the two worlds is more imaginary than | seen two engaged about the same nut, one clung to the nut itself, and 
real, where we cannot, after all, get quite rid of the feel- | while he was thus occupied, another perched on the twig and proceeded 


ing of right and wrong thit attaches itsel actions | t¢ pull up the nut with his fellow attached. He soon desisted, how- 
6 id 6 steelf to all actions | ever, for what reason I know not. Perhaps the weight overtaxed his 


professedly human, how much more must it be so where no painful | strength, er he shrank from the prospect of the battle which would 
sense of morality need intrude, where ju lgments of any kind are certainly have ensued before the one actually in possession relinquished 
quite out of place. Our enjoyment of the cunning of daw or | his claim.” 

magpie need be spoilt by no fear of encouraging knavery. The The lower forms of life, again, contribute their share to the 
crow that in Sir Emerson Tennent’s capital story tricked the amusement of auy one who has in any degree the gift, not so 
honse-dog of his bone, leaving him howling with pain and | much in geueral wanting, as quite uncultivated, of seeing into 
disappointment, awakens our unmitigated admiration of his | “ the life of things.” We kuow few prettier sights than the de- 
ingenuity. We do not feel ourselves called upon to interfere  parture of the winged ants from their birthplace on a fine sum- 
between a couple of pugnacious robins, but, taking up at once | mer’s day. Upwards in countless throngs they come from the 
the imaginary position of bottle-holders, we watch the pluck and | dark chambers an1 narrow passages where they have so long 
obstinacy of the diminutive prize-fighters with complacent | dwelt; their gauzy wings glitter in the sunlight as, with noise- 
interest. The case, indeed, becomes strong in the story, we | less flight, they spring up into the warm, cheerful light of the 
hope apocryphal,—related by our author on the authority of a| sun. ‘The air shimmers with the motion, and the whole garden is 
French officer—of an eagle-owl who, after devouring both father | filled with life. G!ow worms are general favourites ; few people, 
and brother, ended by eating up her husband in the honeymoon; | however, know anything of their habits and history, and we are 
yet even here there is a certain satisfaction in the total absence | bound to say they will not like them the better for closer inguiry 
of anything like conscience in the unamiable bird, and we are | into the matter. The unsightly and voracious worm is best hidden 
far from looking upon the piece of calf’s liver that choked her | by its own light; we do not thank Mr. Johns much for his 
finally as sent in judgment for her sins. Considered in this light, | revelations on this point. 

dogs are not to be recommended as desirable studies. They | It is to young people especially that our author devotes these 
have, if not a conscience, something too like one to make them jottings from his note-book in the hope of winning them to a 
perfectly resting and satisfactory. We know a dog who, if personal interest in what he has himself found to be a source of 
reproached in ever so gentle a tone, hangs his head in mute | unfailing pleasure. It is not they only, or chiefly, who need to 
dejection of spirits; who, like human beings, is deeply ashamed have their eyes opened to all “ truths around them,” who would 
of being found out, but will commit a pleasant sin if pretty sure | be the better for a closer intercourse with the simple and hap- 
of concealment. Cats are much more healthy subjects for pier forms of life, for the “silence and the calm of mute insen- 
recreative purposes; their selfishness is patent, and without re- | sate things ;” but it is probable that among them he will find 
pentance. Differences of disposition may be found even among his best pleased readers, and his readiest followers in studying 
them, and some cats are capable of disinterested attachment; but, | for themselves the lesson tauglit to unheeding eyes and ears for 
; more than eighteen centuries by the fowls of the air and the 


| lilies of the field. 








* Home Walks and Holiday Rambles. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.8. 
London: Longman and Co. 
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SEA SONGS AND BALLADS.* 


Tue naval supremacy of this country has hitherto been preserved | | the soft emotions which the poet attributes to him. 


| consented to sing the last two lines, especially when agitated by 
We behold 


by the superiority ef our sailors, and whether the effect of | his tattooed breast swelling with the thought of “ her he loves,” 


“jronsides” will be to place other nations on a level with us— | and musing sadly on “ the parting look she gave. 


whether victory at sea will for the future depend upon strength 


of iron rather than upon strength of arm, and muscle, and 
nerve—is, perhaps, more than doubtful. That kind of courage 
which is never known to flinch, which never even recognizes 
danger, and which is almost thoughtless and unreasoning in its 
nature, cannot be made to contract by a shipwright or bought for 
money. 
it is never difficult to induce them to stand to their guns. 
coward and the brave man are pretty nearly on a level. Ameri- 

can sailors, who have a strong flavour of the real old *‘ salt” in their | 
blood, make the best seamen in the world next to our own; but, | 
no matter how many rivals spring up, the true British tar will 

not cease to be a popular character with hiscountrymen. Soldiers 
are favourites just before or just after a war, but the sailor is 
always an object of admiration, regardless of any personal 
service he may have seen, and simply because he is a sailor. All 
his ways and habits are familiar to us. Simple as a child, good- 
natured, easily dupod, having not the faintest idea of the value 
of money, fond of his grog and his sweetheart above all otherthings, 
undiscriminating and generous in his friendships, and loving his 
calling as, perhaps, no other calling is loved—the English sailor 
presentsa thorough type of the English character in its untutored, 
but still most manly form. His contempt for landlubbers is intense, 
and yet so confiding is his nature that he submits to be fleeced by 
them with sensations approaching to actual enjoyment, as if with 





a feeling that it is his duty to be robbed, and that he cannot 
honourably go to sea till he has spent his last shilling. 


Nothing | 


could beat into the tur the conviction that it is a good thing to | 
| pieces, one of which is more in the nature of a poem than a song 


have a thought for the morrow. 
the purser and the carfindo. 


Money-grubbing he leaves to 
He is constantly befooled by 


sharpers of both sexes, and yet nothing shakes his confidence in | 


his fellow-creatures. 
a prank, but he continues to believe her the sincerest and loveliest 
of her sex. This is, probably, the only element of romance in 
his nature, for those who know him well must be aware that the 
sentiments which some poets have ascribed to him—an awe of 
the wild mysterious grandeur of the ocean, and a dreamy love of 
his “ native dell”"—are foreign to hischaracter. People who sel- 
dom go to sea are filled with its romance, but the sailor who 
lives upon it thinks no more of it than the coachman thinks of the 
beautiful country he has driven through for halfa century. It is 
the realities of a sea life that impress hin—the hard duties, the 
occasional intervals of rest, when the can is passed round and the 
merry song sung, the continual watching for danger, and the 
hundred other incidents that constitute, rather than ‘break, the 
monotony of a seafaring life. As to his “ native dell,” the sailor, 
no doubt, loves his home—if he chance to have one—but he does 
not get melancholy about it. It is only the imaginary seaman 
who cannot sleep for sighing. 

The only man who ever wrote sea songs that accurately deli- 
neate the sailor’s peculiarities of disposition—Charles Dibdin— 
never falls into this error respecting him. He overlooked none 
of bis true qualities, and exaggerated none. The fine gentle- 
man’s notion of a tar is as unreal as is the buffoon who rolls 
about a provincial stage in a nautical play, and thinks that the 
essence of a sailor’s habits is to shiver his timbers and hitch up 
his trousers. Samuel Rogers wrote a sea song in which this 
finicking representation was, of course, given as the true portrait 
Imagine a British tar singing this verse in a gruff bass, and with 
several variations in key and tune :— 

“ The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore, 
As all its lessening turrets bluely fade ; 

He climbs the mast to feast his eyes once more, 
And busy Fancy fondly lends her aid.” 

Now Charles Dibdin understood the sailor better than the rich 
banker, and could give a true expression to his feelings when 
leaving his “ native shore :"— 

“ Come, all hands ahoy to the anchor, F 
From our friends and relations to go ; 
Poll blubbers and cries, devil thank her, 
She'll soon take another in tow. 
* + *« 7 * 
“ With a will—oh! then pull away, jolly boys, 
At the mercy of fortune we go ; 
We're in for’t, then, damme, what folly, boys, 
For to be down-hearted, yo—ho!” 


The banker's soft-mouthed, kid-gloved sailor could never have 





His “faithful Poll” has played him many | 
| of the sea-breeze, beginning :— 





* Sea Songs and Ballads. By Dibdin and others. London: Bell and Daldy. 1863. 


" We afterwards 


| find him reflecting upon her in the following manner :— 


“Her gentle spirit, lightly hovering o’er, 
Attends his little bark from pole to pole; 
And, when the beating billows round him roar, 
Whispers sweep hope to soothe his troubled soul.” 


With what trath, and even delicacy, in comparison with the 


When men fight behind an almost impregnable fortress | above namby-pamby, does Dibdin draw a sketch of the fare- 
The | well between the sailor and his love :— 


“T said to our Poll, for, d'ye see, she would cry 
When last we weighed anchor for sea, 
What argufies sniv'lling and piping your eye? 
Why, what a d——d fool you must be. 
Can't you see the world’s wide, and there's room for us all, 
Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 
And if to old Davy I go, my dear Poll, 
Why, you never will hear of me more. 
This is sailor's thought and sailor's philosophy. If he comes back, 
well and good; if he does not, care and grief will “ argufy” 
nothing. Dibdin knew the man, and did not think that it was 
necessary to give him a smooth tongue and an elegant manner 
to make him tolerable to his countrymen. Dibdin also knew 
that if a sailor loves the girls the girls love the sailor equally in 
return. ‘The number of letters sent by young women to a 
popular weekly periodical, asking the editor to introduce the 
writers to sailor husbands, would astonish those who take the 
Samuel Rogers view of the tar. 
The only writers besides Dibdin who have produced thoroughly 
good sea songs are Campbell, Alan Cunningham, and Garrick. 
Campbell’s fame in this particular field rests chiefly upon two 


—the “Battle of the Baltic” and “Ye Mariners of England.” 
Garrick wrote but one, “ Heart of Oak.” Alan Cunningham will 
be remembered, if only for that capital song, smacking so strongly 


“ \ wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee.” 
The last four lines are excellent :— 
“The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free, 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea.” 
But this is not the language of a sailor,—the language which 
Hood imitates so well in his “ Sailor's Apology for Bow Legs.” 
The difficulties of this tar when he found himself on a horse for 
the first time are inimitably touched off :— 
“ Of I goes and leaves the inn astarn ; 
My eyes how she did pitch, 
And wouldn't keep her own to go on no line, 
Though I kept bowsing, bowsing, at her bow line, 
But always making lee way to the ditch, 
And yaw'd her head about all sorts of ways, 
The devil sink the craft. 
And wasn’t she tremendous slack in stays, 
We couldn't no how keep tho inn abaft.” 

With these exceptions, Dibdin’s are the only songs in the col- 
lection before us that have ever been popular among sailors. 
Undoubtedly it is because of their truthfulness that they are so 
much liked. The sailor finds his thoughts set ready for him in 
verse, and, generally speaking, one tune fits all his songs. Ona 
Saturday night he will go through a dozen with no greater varia- 
tion in the melody than a shake more or less at the end of a verse. 
Good rollicking tunes are far more scarce than songs. The air 
cannot be too simple to please a sailor. It should have a sort 
of see-saw or lurch in it, so that it can be sung at the capstan in 
time with the motion of the men. Sailors in the docks often 
invent their own tunes for this particular operation, and 
very plaintive and wild some of them are. No one who 
has heard them will forget the really beautiful melodies 
which the sailors sing in the ports about the Bristol Channel. 
There is one which even a landsman cannot hear without feeling 
an inclination to hitch up his trousers. We are not aware that 
it has ever been set to music ; but it isso good that a sailor never 
comes within sound of it without carefully shifting his quid to his 
hat or jacket pocket, and joining in the chorus. The standard 
tune to which the singer of a crew adapts his songs has always 
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deserves to be. Jack cannot stand an intricate or “squalling 


air. 





















“ As I mounted to one of the uppermost tiers, 
With many a coxcom) and fiirt, 
Such a damnable squalling saluted my ea 
I thought there'd been somebody 
But the devil a bit,—’twas your out 
Singing out with their 1 s of jaws; 
You'd a swor'd you'd been taking of one of they trips 
i! *Mongst the Caffres or wild Catabaws. 
* *% x 


* 


Ps, 










They pipe and they squeal, now a 
If it wan't for the petticoat g 

With their squeaking so mollyish, tender, and soft, 
We should scarcely know ma’am from mounseer.” 








One of the ballet particularly dismayed him :— 
“ She hopp’d, and she sprawl'd, and she spun round so queer, 
*T was, you see, rather oddish to me; 
And so I sung out, Pray be decent, my dear, 
Consider I'm just come from sea.” 


seemed to us a mixture of “ Cease, Rude Boreas,” and the “ Saucy | tion between political freedom and fulness of bread. 
Arethusa,” with, perhaps, a dash of the “ Bay of Biscay” in it. 
For the sentimental, “Tom Bowling” is the favourite, as it 


Ilis views on this point are very faithfully represented by 
° oe . . s A .o | 
Dibdin in the song which describes a sailor's visit to the opera :-- | 
| 


With similar simplicity of taste Jack could not enjoy the dancing. 


This collection is so good, so well assorted, and so cheap, that 
5 ? ’ 


How cana 
| man attain to independence and self-confidence on a handtul of rice 
j and the webbed foot of a duck per diem, which is by no means an 
’ | uhcornmon allowance with Chinese labourers? Besides, as Com- 
| mander Brine, in his “ History of the Taeping Rebellion,” has 
pointed out, as the only dream of ambition to a Chinaman is to 
get into the service of the Government, it is before all things 
| essential to him that there should le a government. The follow- 
jing is as good an illustration of this obedieuce to authority and 


| love of order, strong even in death, as could well be fouad :— 

I do not mean to assert a 
od many in the 
2 suburb which 


“ A great many beggars die in Cantoa. 
mere truism, but actually die out in the open air; ag 
streets, but there is a courtyard in the westert 
d set apart for the express purpose, and there several beggars 








{ 





| public 
‘eee < ; 
may be seen who have begged their last, and lie down, true, order- 
loving. citizen-like Chinamen, to die in the spot appointed for those 
1 (p. 37.) 

Colonel Fisher was muc! 
| Chinese. It is a great mistake, he 
lalways draw in the delicate finnikin way one sees on the rice- 
paper pictures commoaly brought to this country. On the con- 
trary, many of their drawings, especially in Indian ink, have 
great breadth and boldness of execution. 

“They appear,’ he says, ‘to have a great appreciation of beauty 
in form, and in some of ‘their old sketches, drawn for themselves, and 
not for foreigners, they seem to have studied the lines of their trees and 


nysteries.” 
1 struck by the artistic talents of the 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 

says, to suppose that they 








we can honestly advise every lover of sea songs and ballads to 
get a copy of it. It forms part of a beautiful little series of 
works published by Bell and Daldy, in clear type and at a price 
that seems surprisingly low, even in the present day. We do not 
know handier or better books than these, cither for use while 







figures, and combined them into very graceful and pretty compositions. 
They appear to have a strong spice of refinement, and an elegant and 
sometimes whimsical way of finding a vent to their feelings in the ex- 
pression of some ideal beauty floating through their minds. Thus, 
'the artist will draw and find purchasers for a sketch containing 









































travelling or in the library. 





THREE YEARS’ SERVICE IN CHINA* 


after which ill health compelled him to leave the army. 


rivalling. 





Engineer officer in a campaign?” So modest a proem well-nigh 


seem to us to be dwelt upon with disproportionate minuteness, 
We are content to pass but a light censure on these offences, 
and willingly admit that the meritsof the book greatly out- 
weigh its defects. 
say in plain straightforward English, and eschews all attempts at 
being funny, or at “ fine writing.” 

The allied commanders found Canton ia sad plight. It is 
difficult without being oneself an eyewitness to form any idea 
of the wretchedness which a siege entails on a large and deusely 
populated city, where the machinery of life is so highly com- 
plicated. Besides the inevitable destruction of a large amount 


many thousands out of employment, and the misery of the 
poorer inhabitants was extreme. The judicious regulations, 
however, of the allies, who made no attempt at interfering in 


of all that he was led to expect, Colonel Fisher could detect no 
signs of ill will toward foreigners among the common people. On 
the contrary, he says, they are quiet and peaceable enough, 
desiring to harm no one, and disposed to look with kindly eyes 
on all who contribute in the slightest degree to their trade and 
welfare. ‘My test,” he says,— 

** Was the behaviour of the little children, old enough to understand 
their parents’ conversation, but too young to be such adepts in dissimu- 
lation, or to have such power of self-command, as to exhibit towards us 
the utmost confidence ; little children would let me take them out of 








me as much as if I had been their best friend.” (p. 13.) 
He justly argues that if the parents had habitually represented 
us as ferocious barbarians, or even as reckless invaders, the main 


implicit obedience to the rulers de facto, whoever they may be, 
seems an instinct in the Chinese. 


) * Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Service in China. By Lieuteuant-Colonel Fisher, 
C.B.,R.E. Lemlou: Bentley. 1803. 








CotoneL Fisuer’s book is strictly what it professes to bo—a 
narrative of his private adventures and of the events in which 
he was himself an actor between December, 1857, the date of 
the occupation of Canton by the allied English and French 
forces, and the capture of the Takoo Forts in September, 1860, | 
The 
history of the recent campaigns in China has, he says, been 
already ably related by others, whom he makes no pretence of 
He aims only at laying before the reader a faithful 
record of his own observations and doings, and thus in some sort 
giving an answer to the question, “ What are the duties of an 


disarms criticism; and, therefore, though we are told little that adds 
to our acquaintance with the wonderful race among whom our 
author sojourned, and though not unfrequently trivial details 


Colcnel Fisher always says what he has to | 


of property, the entire stoppage of trade at Canton bad thrown | 


purely Chinese matters, soon began to restore confidence. In spite 


their father’s arms, as I rode down the street, and enjoyed a ride with | 


cause of the calamities of their country, tho children would | 
have been little likely to show this confidence. The truth is, that | 


We suspect there is a connec- | 


| nothing beyond three or four blades of grass prettily intertwined, 
}or a single branch of bamboo, or a faint outline of a draped human 
figure, the effect of the combination of lines being the sole merit 
j of the sketch. There is something refined and pleasing in seeing a 
| grown-up man out walking on a fine day, carrying in his hand a cage 
containing his singing bird, to which he chirps as he walks with the 
affection of a fond nurse proud of the baby. This is his way of enjoying 
himself. One can imagine such a man appreciating whatever is most 
beautiful in nature or in art.” (p. 125.) 

We may probably say with safety that the Chinese are the 
most industrious nation on the face of the earth. However in- 
significant may be the result to be attained, if it can be attained 
by mere labour that is never grudged. Witness their elaborate 
contrivances for blowing up our troops at the Takoo Forts. In- 
finite trouble and expense had been bestowed in constructing a 
trap into which it was in the first place extremely unlikely any 
| one would fall, and which could at most destroy only four indi- 
viduals! In their agricultural operations it is the same. 

“*T saw a man once,’ says Colonel Fisher, ‘ who had a plot of ground, 
in which he was going to plant out some cabbages. He knew there were 
beetles and other insects in the ground which would eat them, so, when 
it was all ready, he put bits of cabbage-leaf, about two feet apart, all 
over the plot, placing a stone on each to keep it from being blown away. 
He left them for atime, and then visited them at intervals, finding insects 
at work on them each time. These he killed, removing carefully the re- 
mains, for fear of their scaring away the brethren. At last, when he 
| could catch no more, he planted out his cabbages. All this I saw done 
| with my own eyes, and the good man seemed to think there was 

nothing unusual in it, but that it was the most natural way in the 
| world of securing the safety of his vegetables at the cost of a few 
leaves.’ (p. 154.) 
| In this untiring industry lies the true wealth of China. Our 
duty there, as it seems to us, is to foster this industry by providing 
markets and means of communication, but to abstain as much 
as possible from political action. At present, at all events, so 
| . ’ .* 
far as Western ideas can act with any effect on the condition of 
| 7 : ‘os » . a 
| the people, it must be through the medium of trade. The Chinese 
are keensighted enough to discern the benefit they may derive 
‘from unrestricted commercial intercourse with Europe. We 
believe the great English mercantile houses there, and the 
justice and fair dealing which as a rule characterize them, will be 
found the most effective missionary establishments. What 
destiny is in store for China it is as yet impossible to say, but? so 
far, almost all witnesses agree in testifying that Christianity has 
made little or no progress. Nor does this result strike us as 
| surprising. must be found 


Before it can be otherwise, men 
who can separate the great principles of Christianity from 
the forms which may, indeed, express them to minds steeped 
|in the influences of Western culture, but serve only to obscure 
them from the apprehension of the remote East. To evangelize 
India and China demands broader views than find favour either 
with the College of the Propaganda or with Exeter Hall. 
Colonel Fisher took part in the unsuccessful attack on the 
Peiho Forts in June, 1859, of which he gives a very graphic 
account; and when the fleet retired he was directed to remain 
|in those regions in the Cruiser, and look out for spots which 
might serve as a base for future operations. In this task he 
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richest by far of all the unexplored portions of the world,—rich 
spent three months, and managed to survey a good part of the 
coast of the Gulf of Peh-cheli, and to pick up information about the 
country, to the great disquiet of the Chinese authorities, who, 
although they did not know what his precise aim was, suspected 
that he was after no good, and complained that | 
about he was causing them “to eat misery.” He al 
‘ful campaign of 1860. 


> 
c 


vy this prying 
so bore no 
unimportant part in the succes An inci- 
early part o of it, while the troops were sta- 
to be quoted as, in 
calm pluck 


dent occurred in the 
tioned at Ta-lien-hwan Bay, which deserves 
Colonel Fish 


+ 
L 


r’s words, “a striking instance of cool 


and endurance.” ‘I'wo officers of the Engineers, Captains Gordon 
and Lumsden, had crossed from one side of the bay to the other, 
to inquire for letters. As they were returning, the boat was 


idle of the bay, and imme- 


struck by a sudden squall in the mi 


diately capsized. It was nearly dark, and they were far from 
any help. 

“Lumsden struck out, Gordon began to accompany him; but, doubt- 
ing his powers, he, after going some distance, resolved to return to the 
capsized boat, to which the Lascar crew were clinging. He had almost 
reached it —_ he sank from ex! ion. Lumsden for a long time 









failed to across any help. Fea xhaust himself during the 
night, re reserving his strength for any emergency, he contented him- 
self with keeping afloat, lying on his back a great past f the time. 
What a situation !—tloating on your bac k gazing into the sky—darkness 
all around you, alone with your thoughts and retros 

passed the grea n At a ngth, after the lapse of six 


ter part of the n 
long hours, whilst still in this position, a sound as of surf breaking on 
s the time for action—he turned, 


the shore was borne to his ear. N: 

and, swimming, gained the beach. Here he lay and quietly slept until 
daylight showed his position, when, rising, he set off towards his camp, 
which was some miles distant, meeting by the way his friends, who had 
come out to search for him, scarcely hoping ever to see him alive again.” 
(p. 375.) 

Far back in the past as the annals of China extend, we do not 
believe that for her the play is played out. It is impossible not 
to look forward to a time when Australia, California, and the 
South American Republics shall have grown into empires, and 
China will have to enter the list 
dominion. ‘The past has been a blank for the shores of the 
From them, too, may arise in future ages conquerors and prophets 


who will shake the world. 
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with them in the struggle for 
Pacific. 





ANDREW DEVEREL.* 
Tuts book is worth reading by literary men principally because 
it is so different from the produc tions of literary men. ‘The 
author tells us in his preface that he is “an entirely unlearned 
man, unaccustomed to literature; but he has actually been in 
all the scenes he describes, and has taken part in the adventures.” 

And this is certainly confirmed by the book, and yet the interest 
it excites is not due to the “ scenes he describes,” or to “the 
adventures in which he has taken part,” which are not very 
remarkable, but to the mode in which he describes both them and 
his views, or fragments of views, upon life. Mr. Charles Beach is, if 
not an American, a man who has lived so much in America that 
he has caught the tone of the practical life there,—the peculiar 
sang froid and uniformity of manner, the self-suflicing tone, and 
that abstract inquisitivencss of conversation which treats the 
* stranger” rather as a new natural phenomenon to be inspected 
than as a character to be indeed his book 
reflects incidentally the cold, g estless vigilance of the whole 
social life. But thi s is not given intentionally at all, it only 
gleams accidentally through the curious serappy details and odds 
and ends of remark which are interpolated in the adventures, and is 
as often tobeinferred from the absence of all remark in placeswhere 
it is confidently expected, where a literary man could not have 
helped some sort of disquisition, as from the positive comments. 
The interest of the 


s 


admired or disliked ; ; 


book to us, which was not inconsiderable, 
consisted entirely in watching the dry, practical, and yet often 
original treatment of such elements of romance as it contained, 
the odd expression of moral convictions here and there, the still 


odder suddenness with which the moral convictions come to an 
end and make no kind of apology for coming to an end; the 


scrappy side views of miscellaneous real life which have no 
coherence with the story except, no doubt, accidental associa- 
tion in the author’s own memory; and, in a word, all those 


many traits and symptoms by which the sharp sight of practi- | 


cal life observing just so much as can be turned to swift account 
in affairs, distinguishes itself from the gaze of literary culture | 
trying to assign to miscellaneous details their proper place and | 
proportion in a picture of the life around. The adventure on | 
the coast of New Guinea, to which Mr. Beach evidently assigns | 
the greatest importance, because he believes New Guinea a 


* Andrew Deverel. 
Beach. Two vols. 





The History of an Adyeuturer in New Guinea. 
Bentley. 


By C harles | 
| 


| thinks of it in no other light. 
| correspondent ” 


in gold-fields as well as in spices,—is only an adventure of that 
kind of which every exploring voyage among barbarians con- 


specimens. There is no incident in the volumes 

which would possess real interest but for the sharp, unliterary style 

in which it is told. This permits us to see incidentally more of 
we 


the genuine go-ahead practical Yankee, who is not unscrupulous by 


tains pl ‘nty of 








any means, but far too restless to be very scrupulous, apparently 
without a Past, too impatient to possess a Present, and living 
only in the immediate Future, than any more artistic workman- 
ship could give. We have no proof, indeed, that Mr. Beach is an 


American by birth, but all the local colour and absence of local 


colour is characteristically American, and characteristically, too, 
stamped with the practical, not the literary, aspect of the American 


characier. 
One of the first original touches in the narrative,—which is 
half tale, half travel,—is the mode in which the hero, Andrew 


ends eventually 
fortunately for 


], introduces himself to the young lady he 
He appears in the tale in rag 

saves aman of some wealth from drowniug in the Erie Canal, 
State of New York. In return for this service, the 
Mr. Grey, offers him a start in life and tries to extri- 
from his moody melancholy. D. 


Devers in 


to marry. sand 
him, 
in the 
merchant, 
eate him 
that it arises in part from a hopeless attachment to a young 
heiress in New Orleans, whom he has only seen but never spoken 


advises him 


i 


y 


Mr. erel confesses 


to, and who has never even seen him. 
to write at once to the young lady, declaring his attachment, and 
her to wait for him till he 


Mr. Grey 


“ commanding” has made for himself 


a position worthy of her, and to write at th 1¢ time to her 
‘father, communicating his intention to pay his. add lresses ulti- 
mately to his daughter, and, in the mean time, to write to 
| her regularly, in order that she may become acquainted with his 
character, mind, and general views. “ Unless she knows,” says 
Mr. Grey, “of the honour you intend to confer on her, you can- 


| not complain of her accepting another. You must also write to 
| her aristocratic father, or he may think you are trying to get 
his daughter without his consent or knowledge. You must 


manage the business with propriety, or you will not deserve the 
girl,and ought not to get her.” ‘This advice Mr. Deverel com- 
plies with, and the letter to the young lady is decidedly an 
original one :— 


| 


“ New 
“Miss Lavra Lorvey,—Do not puzzle yours 
acquaintances has sent you this letter. for you h 
I have seen you, and I love. From tl 


Tork, 


wil 


July 12, 1850. 

guessing which of 
» probably never 
instant you 





7 
li 
| your 

seen me. 

















first dawned upon my sight I resolved to win you for a v Nothing 
shi ll be left undone on my part to accomplish this, and you being one 
of the parties concerned, I write to acquaint you with the resolution I 
have, which henceforward shall be the foundation on which my soul 
shall work. You cannot, or should not, be offen is communi- 
cation, for there is no harm in your knowing that sake there is 
one striving to be all that a man should be—that fox u there is one 
who will resist every temptation to evil. Pardon my egotism, for I am 
going to write some particulars concerning myself. I am twenty-two 
years of age, and above the average h ‘ight of men. I do not think my 
face is handsome, but then I try to look good. My education has been 







of that kind which gives me more wisi m than 
that it will ever continue so, I have never been 
of friends, or ruined by the prospect 
future. Fortune has ever favoured me by 


rning, and I hope 
iled by the kind- 
unearned in the 
y circumstances 





wealth 


making 


ness ol 











as makeaman. I shall soon write to you aga It is neces- 

y for me to do so in order that you may become acqu nainted with me. 
This is but an introductory epistle, and cannot be as interesting as I 
hope to make others, which you can read as you would the last number 
of a lady's magazine, where you read what is written by those with 
whom yon are not acquainted ; and as long as n letters contain 
nothing offensive to a right-thinking girl I entreat the favour of having 
them read. Allow me to be your trs velli ng correspondent, contributing 


articles for your instruction and amusement, and I will try to make my 






‘thy of being read. I have ever been a wanderer on the 
earth, ut frier nds or home. Man can never live as he should with- 
out some reason for doing so; hitherto I have had none, but I have now. 






is not all vanity 
ife, and that life 





Since seeing you, I can understand that the war o 
and folly, that there is something to be won in t) 





has happier thoughts than seeking how to kill th sent time. The 
sight of you has wrought as great a change in me as the sun in spring 
gives to earth after the winter. To me the world and life were once 
only worth three meals per day, and sometimes not that. I met 


u, 


with you, and now view the world as one vast field wh 
happiness by pleasant toil. Life has become a gleam of heaven 


world seems illuminated with hope—the hope of winning you.” 


re man can earn 
, and the 


“he situation thus introduced might have been really admirable 
to a fertile literary imagination, had the author taken the least 
pains to work out its opportunities. But it is obvious that its lite- 


rary opportunities never suggested themselves to him at all. It 
was a real expedient of which he had had some experience, aud he 


The young lady's “ special foreign 
never prints another letter to her, though he 
mentions having written one or two more. No effort at all is 
made to paint the effect on her mind of the anonymous 
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adventurer'’s love-letters, or the confluence between the ideal 
lover growing in her imagination out of this correspondence, 
and the real one when at last he presents himself. As a 
literary expedient the idea is utterly wasted. Mr. Beach never 
troubles himself with any one’s inward life at all except 
so far as it determines the momentary action or adventure. To 
paint a character is no part of his attempt. ‘lhe young lady is set 
at the end of a vista of practical adventures through which the 
hero hurries in order to make his fortune, and be able to ask for 
her ; and nothing can be more drily practical than the way the ro- 
mantic patch is woven into the story ;—not that it seems to be 
put there to colour and adorn it at all, but rather because it was, 
in fact, there; because, in sober truth, that admirable matrimo- 
nial intent did stand in the hero’s practical mind beyond the 
Californian speculations in Mexican grants and ranchos, and the 
partnerships in fruit cargoes from the Sandwich Islands, and the 
other shrewd forecasts by which he succeeded in making money. 
The curiously realistic way in which you get first a lot of dry sen- 
timent, then a lot of risky adventure, then a lot of shrewd trad- 
ing, and so forth, in this little book, is one of the characteristics 
of it that is to our minds both instructive and amusing. 

Then, as to the moral impressions, the curious feature is the 


evident feeling that morality, though valuable, must not be) 


allowed to interfere too much with the exigencies of life. It 
seems to deal with actions rather than characters, and where 


morality leads to an unpractical amount of fastidiousness you | 


must just stride over it as you best can; hence, too, it only 
deals with the future, and need never interfere with the com- 
plete burial of the past, however uncomfortable, provided the 
future be respectable. Nothing of this is said or even con- 
ceived expressly ; but we glean it clearly from the whole tone of 
the book,—the morality of which is of a Defoeish kind,—a blunt 


sort of shifty instrument for carving out your fortune which it is | 


fatal to throw away, but which you may use more or less as oc- 
casion requires, and to grieve over the past neglect of which, when 
you wisely decide to resume it, is unpractical. For example, 
this is the dry practical mode in which the inevitable dishonesty 
of one of the best characters in the book is treated :— 

“ The California was lying in the Bay of Panama, and the passengers 
had to go off in boats. When Andrew reached the ship, a boat-load of 
steerage passengers were going up its side, and while waiting for them 
to get on board he saw a youth of about seventeen, who did not take 
the usual way of boarding a ship, but, while the others were ascending 
the side by the proper means, this youth managed to 2ct up by the 
paddle-wheel, and steal forward unobserved by the officer stationed by 
the gangway to examine the passage-tickets as the passengers came on 
board. This maneuvre showed that the youth had no passage-ticket, 
and was trying at a very little expense to reach 
the land 
Where each bucket of sand 
Is into a dollar reducible. 





drifted in an open boat to New Guinea, where he married and 
lived for ten years among the natives. He is represented as 
heading the attack on Mr. Deverel’s exploring ship, which he 
succeeds in boarding, and is carried away in it, after receiving a 
nearly mortal wound. This gentleman never appears to re- 
pent his crimes, or to understand that he has been guilty of 
crimes; but he is persuaded by Mr. Deverel not to return to his 
barbarian life, but to go back to England, where, finding a 
fortune awaiting him, he decides to abandon his savage wife and 
family in New Guinea, marries an English lady (we conclude 
without mention of the forlorn lady in New Guinea), and re- 
tains apparently the respect and friendship of our hero, who 
‘regards himself as having “saved” the former pirate, plun- 
derer, and murderer from willing degradation to the level 
of barbarians. The little piratical episode appears to weigh 
no more with him than with the gentleman-pirate himself,— 
not because, to either, it seems right, but because it is fairly 
embedded in the inevitable past, and is no longer a practical 
matter at all. The man has fairly emerged from that unfortunate 
stratum of circumstances, —what use is there in thinking of it, any 
more than there would be in reproaching the earth with the 
inhospitable snows and ice which seem oace, in the times of 
the antediluvian species, to have encompassed its whole 
surface? This is not what Mr. Beach anywhere says, for 
| his morality is nowhere generalized. But this is the sort of effect 
| which his frequently strict dry tone about the future when an 
| alternative is really open, and the curiovs ease with which he ac- 
accepts the past however discreditable where there is no alterna- 
| tive, never even glancing at anything so unpractical as remorse, 
produces on the reader. It is a shifiy practical morality adapting 
itself to circumstances. On the whole, the book, utterly in- 
artistic, scrappy, and miscellaneous as it is, is interesting to 


| literary men for the naivetd of the crigin«] practical Yaukee mind 


| by which it seems to have been strung together. 
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The Smoker's Tert-book, By John Hamer, F.R.S.L. Printed and 
published by the editor, 7 Briggate, Leeds.—This is a very minute 
volume ona very extensive subject. It consists of a collection of essays, 
fragments, anecdotes, jokes, epigrams, and verses relating to tobacco- 
smoking, contained in a volume less than three inches by two in dimen- 
sions. The type is tho smallest in the world, and although the square 
inch of letterpress in the centre of each page contains as many words 
as there generally are in a page of an octavo volume, it is as legible as 
any average eyesight can desire. We are glad, too, to be able to say 
that such exquisite typographical art has been employed for a really 
practical object, and not, as is too often the case, for mere show. Nota 
single man of the “true smokers of every land and clime,” to whom the 











“ For the first ten days of the passage to San Francisco, Andrew saw 
this youth on the deck every day, and he became much interested in | 
his appearance. His face wore a fixed, quiet, meditative expression. | 
He associated with none, and spoke only when addressed, and then in 
a low respectful tone. One day he was standing near the rail crossing 
abaft the wheels which separated the steerage from the cabin passengers. 
Andrew drew near and began a conversation. ‘You appear very 
anxious to reach California,’ said he, after trying to awaken the youth 
to some animation by common-place remarks.— Yes,’ said the boy, 
*but I don’t know why you should think I am more anxious than others.’ 
-—‘ I saw you when you came on board the ship,’ said Andrew, ‘and I 
formed that opinion from the manner by which you reached the deck.’'— 
‘For God’s sake do not tell of me!’ said the youth. ‘I had no money 
to pay my passage, or I would not go inthis way. Iam obliged to go 
to California on very important business, and if I had delayed till I got 
the money it would have been too late.’—‘ I do not intend to expose you, 
for, from what I have seen of your conduct since we sailed, I have 
formed a very good opinion of you. Let your conduct be such as will 
enable me to retain that opinion, and I shall certainly not speak of what 
I have seen. You seem to be in much trouble, and that is not the state 
of mind in which you should seek a land like California. I suppose 
you are homesick, and would like to see your friends again.” 


book is dedicated, ought to be without this invaluable vade mecum in his 
waistcoat pocket. Ifa kind friend discourses learuedly on nicotine and 
tells him he is committing slow suicide, he has high authorities to the 
contrary ready to his hand. From whatever side or on whatever 
ground smoking is attacked, he will find not only means of defence, but 
of defiance, in this little armoury. If smoking is said to be the habit of 
the idle or frivolous, he will be able to launch a perfect avalanche of 
names of great thinkers, divines, and statesmen, who were as great 
smokers as they were eminent; we learn of Bishop Burnet, for example, 
that his pipe was so constantly in use that he was compelled to cut a 
hole in the broad brim of his hat wherein to rest it. If smoking is 
accused of leading to drink, he will be prepared with the clearly un- 
answerable argument that it is a physical impossibility for the man who 
is smoking a cigar and drinking to drink as much as the man who has 
nothing else to do but drink. In short, if a second James were to arise, 
the true smoker, fortified with this volume, would stand erect and 
triumphant before even a “Counterblast” of tenfold violence. The 
history of the “soveraine weede,” written apparently by the editor, 
which concludes the book, contains many curious anecdotes and 
forgotten facts connected with the rise and progress of smoking. 





Indeed, the hero himself, when hungry, is guilty of a milder form 
of the same kind of inevitable dishonesty ; and when asked how 
long it is since he had food, he relates it in this humorous form : 
—‘‘I had a very good dinner yesterday, and after eating it I told 
the landlord that I would pay him the next time I came that 


| Altogether this little volume takes quite a high place in the bijou 
| literature of the day. 

The Testimony of a Refugee from Eust Tennessee. By Herrmann 
Bokum, Chaplain, N.S.A., Philadelphia. Printed for gratuitous distri- 
bution. 1863.—This pamphlet is a curious illustration of the state- 





way if Ihad the money. He gave me an invitation never to 
come aguin, and directed me to a place where I could get warm.” 
But the most curious example of the sang froid with which im- 
morality, once past, is involuntarily treated in this book,—by no 
means, in its dry way, an unscrupulous one in tone as to any moral 
actions directly weighed in it,—is the calmness with which Mr. De- 
verel makes a friend of a confessed pirate, an English gentleman, 
who, after falling into bad circumstances, had for some period of his 
life given himself up to murder and robbery on the high seas, 
under the leadership of a Javan pirate captain, and finally 


ment we made a fortnight ago in our first leading article concerning the 
deep and fervent impression made by the idea of the Union on the large 
| class of small freeholders all over the Northern and even the Border 
| States, and their perfect readiness to sacrifice slavery in the cause of the 
| Union, though entirely without enthusiasm for emancipation on its own 
| account. Mr. Bokum is by birth and education a German, who emi- 
| grated to the United States at the age of twenty-one, and is now, we 
| gather, a man of fifty-six. His bias as a German is evidently not 
favourable to slavery,—but his feeling as a freeholder in Tennessee who 


| has been proud of the little property he holds under the flag of so great 
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a power, his passionate attachment to the mere name of the Union, | valuable account, and even now it may be read with interest by all who 
breathes in every word, and he gives very remarkable testimony to the | can appreciate a narrative of adventure, and savages, and cannibalism, 
large diffusion of the same feeling in East Tennessee. Mr. Lincoln's , and failure, and oppression, written in the London comic style. We 
expressed wish for “the Union with slavery if that be best, the Union | cannot say we appreciate it, but there are people who do, and there is 
partly with slavery and partly without slavery if that be best, the in the book internal evidence that it isno forgery or romance, but a 
Union without slavery if that be best, the Union any way,” appears to real narrative, which suggests exaggeration only because its author is 
have excited a perfect enthusiasm in the mind of this writer and his | not aware that Englishmen have got over their laughing fit, and prefer 
class. He tells us of the large Union majority in East Tennessee, of | that cannibalism should be accounted for, and not only made the subject 
the large majority there would have been, even in the whole State, had of somewhat nauseous jokes. 
not Confederate troops from the South unlawfully but in masses voted on | Recollections and Anecdotes of the Court, the Camp, and the Clubs. By 
the question of secession, as the troops from Missouri voted some years | Captain Gronow. Second series. By Captain R. H. Gronow.— 
ago in Kansas. He tells us of the bitter wrongs the Union party | Captain Gronow’s second series is not quite as good as his first, but it 
endured after the occupation by Confederate troops, of the | is still a very readable book. He has genuine stories to tell of tales 
large numbers still living among the mountains who would give which he heard or scenes which he saw, in which really great men 
up slavery and anything else freely for a restored Union, and altogether | were involved, and his pages have all the interest of true anecdote-his- 
expresses with curious fidelity the slow, obscure passion of attachment | tory. Some of his reminiscences are this time a little savage, particu- 
to the idea of a popular (not an aristocratic) Union which the farmers of | larly those of Rachel, who, though Oriental to the backbone, and, 
America have imbibed into their heart of hearts. Mr. Bokum, though | therefore, Messalina as well as genius, was not the purely brutal cha- 
a freeholder and a farmer, is a Lutheran clergyman, and since the | racter of which he leaves the impression. Do any of our readers ro- 
Confederate persecutions obliged himself and his family to fly into | member Currer Bell's description of this woman's acting? Those 
Pennsylvania, has been attached to one of the regiments as an army | who do may compare it with this account, and understand 
chaplain. He is evidently a man of honesty, who has no wish to ex-| the difference between verbal description and word-painting. “TI 
aggerate in speaking of the Confederate iniquities in East Tennessee, | cannot conceive anything more splendid than Rachel's personifica- 
but who hates them with a deadly hatred for disturbing what he | tion of ‘Phédre.’ She looked the very woman consumed by her guilty 
thoroughly believes the most wonderful vf human governments; and he | passion, pursued by an avenging deity, the prey of conflicting powers 
prays with the ardour, though without the imagination, of a Jew by the | struggling for mastery in that poor wasted bosom. The fire of un- 
waters of Babylon, for the time when he may return to his own free- | hallowed passion seemed to burn in her dark, hollow eyes,—the anguish 
hold under a Union flag at last supreme. The idea that struck us | and humiliation of rejected love to crush to the earth that frail form,— 
with the most intellectual surprise is his evidently serious feeling that | the gnawing of remorse to eat into her very heart. Those who have not 
Jefferson, Monroe, Quincey Adams, Jackson, Clay, Webster, and others, | seen Rachel in ‘Phédre’ can have no conception of what she was as an 
were to the Union “ prophets” in very much the same sense in which | actress; the dignity and grace of her bearing in the first scenes, con- 
David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah were to the people of Israel. He states it | trasted with her passionate despair in the latter part, which at last found 
calmly, and quotes from the American orators with much the same | vent, each syllable forcing itself through her clenched teeth, as if the 
passion of belief. very words scorched her lips. In those parts which brought into play 
Tie Cotton Trade of India; being a Series of Letters written JSrom | her powers of fascination, such as ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ and others, 
Bombay in the Spring of 1863. By Samuel Smith. (Effingham Wilson.) | nothing could be more coquettishly attractive, more irresistibly winning, 
—This is really an exceedingly valuable little pamphlet, treating in | than Rachel. Her deep rich voice had an inexpressible charm when 
detail and with great lucidity of all the elements of the Indian cotton | softened into tenderness, and she possessed such a peculiar talent for 
question, and also of many of the conditions affecting the cotton growth | enveloping her meagre figure in fleecy clouds of gauze and muslin, and 
of Egypt. Mr. Smith estimates in a letter, in the course of which there | decking it with rows of gold ornaments and pearls, that every man at 
is, doubtless, some understatement of the case, corrected, however, | the end of the performance thought his wife or mistress too much 
at the close, that India had probably never grown before this crisis more | developed in figure, whilst every woman for the moment wished she 
than 2,000,000 bales of raw cotton, and never recently retained for home | were as devoid of all protuberances as the fair tragedian.” 
consumption more than 1,000,000 bales, sc that the native supply, War Pictures from the South. By Colonel B. Estvan. (Routledge.)— 
which we expected to tempt to England by offering high prices, is far | We have, after considerable study, abandoned the idea of reviewing this 
less important than we had hoped. Mr, Smith thinks the native | book at length, for we can form no conclusive opinion as to its authority. 
manufacture cannot now absorb more than 500,000 bales. He then | It is full of isolated pictures of interest, but there is nothing to prove 
estimates the export of cotton from Indiaduring 1862 under the stimu- | whether the writer is relating his own experience in each case or simply 
lus of the rising price, which had not, however, been applied in time | his own belief. The best chapter is one describing the Confederate 
for the planting season of 1861 (in July, 1861, fair Dholleres being army after the victory of Bull Run, which contains an intelligible and 
under 6d. a pound in Liverpool), and thinks it reached 1,200,000 bales | obviously vraisemblant statement of the reasons which made Beauregard 
—an estimate we know to be probably above the truth, as our own | decline to follow up his success. ‘“ Beauregard and the other generals 














Board of Trade tables of imports from India give only 3,500,000 ewts., | were fairly bewildered by the victory they had achieved. They already 
and the bale, as Mr. Smith calculates it, is about 3} ewts., while it is pictured to their fancy the Confederate Government safely seated at 
not very likely that much of the exportation from India can have gone Washington, issuing decrees from the Capitol to the vanquished North. 
direct to any country but England. For the present year 1863 he | But where the army was that had to effect all this no one knew. A 
thinks the total export from British India may be at most 1,400,000 great portion of it lay dead on the field of battle, while the more un- 
bales, which is smaller than it would otherwise be owing to the great | fortunate wounded were abandoned heartlessly to their fate. No 
failure of the crop in Berar, and, indeed, in many districts in Bombay, | hospital accommodation had been provided; but little surgical attend- 
and even Bengal. On clear and apparently sound principles he esti- | ance had been prepared for the wretched sufferers. With the greatest 
mates the possible increase in future years, with average crops, under difficulty the quartermasters managed to find room for some 1,500 to 2,000 


the influence of anything like the present stimulus, thus :— of our own wounded, while those of the enemy, in still greater number, 
Export from India, —— teeeeeeee 2,250,000 bales. required accommodation. But whose business was this? The greater 
” B65 s+-0e ++ 2,500,000 ,, portion of the army was busied in plundering; from which occupation 


ss 1866 ......... 2,750,000 
‘i Saray . 3,000,000 
And from this Mr. Smith infers that India is not able as a cotton- 
growing country to supply the place of America, Perhaps not, though 
the estimate for 1867 is not far beneath the highest American export ee 
to England in mere weight. But then it also shows that, with Egypt of terror in Richmond. 
and Turkey, it is amply sufficient in mere quantity to supply the place La Journée de Mademoiselle Lili. Vignettes par Frohlich; texte par 
of America. Mr. Smith thinks the present Egyptian crop will reach | ¥ Papa. (Triibner.)—Anything more nearly perfect than this book 
250,000 bales, as against a previous average production of 150,000 bales it is difficult to imagine. It is a child’s book, a history of a child's 
—an increase of 66 per cent., and that next year we may have from day illustrated by the great artist whose name it bears, but written by 
Egypt 350,000 bales, and if Turkey, as is now expected, send 250,000 | ® Frenchman. The text illustrates all the difference which exists be- 
bales also, the supply for 1864 from all sources will not be, at all events, | tween the French view of a child and ours, the Frenchman seeing in it 
smaller than that of the year 1857. Mr. Smith's pamphlet contains also | always the incipient man or woman, the nuance of coquetterie or bravado, 
very much interesting information concerning the mode of culture | the Englishman only the half-comic, half-affectionate element. As for 
in India and in Egypt and the mode of contract in India. He | the drawings, they perform for the Continental child all that Leech has 
thinks the present high prices have very generally emancipated the | done for the English one—and what more can we say ? Indeed, we doubt 
ryots from debt to the small contractors, and enabled them to reap the | if Leech could have drawn the picture thus described :—“ Mademoiselle 
benefit of the high prices themselves, The pamphlet is full of | Lili a une bonne idée et la communique 4 sa maman. Mademoiselle 
instruction and interest. Lili veut bien chanter tout de suite: “Au clair de la lune’’ avec sa 
Old New Zealand. By a Pakcha Maori. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) | maman, si sa maman lui donne un sou, comme au pauvre qui chante 
—Of course this book may be the genuine record of the actual landing | toujours sous la fenétre.” The child, bolt upright, sweing with eager- 
of a living European in New Zealand, and of his experience there thirty | ness, bursting with her “ bonne idee,” yet perfect child still, is almost 
years ago. If it is, it will three hundred years hence be a most | beyond even Leech, 


” many repaired joyfully homewards, refusing obedience to their officers, 
and inflated with pride at the valiant deeds they had performed.” 
There is a very remarkable account also of the secret police which, 
under Colonel F. Winter, of Baltimore, kept up, the author says, a reign 
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THE TEA TRADE. 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, Angust Ist, 1863. 

There is no eumstance in the his- 
tory of the Tea Trade of equal imp ort- 
ance to the Reduction of Duty to—One 
Shilling per 1b.—on the 25th April last. 

“ The Consumers,” the Dealers, and the 
Importers can all favourably participate in 
the large and increasing use of Tea. 





We most cheerfully announce the prospe 
Imporis for the next seaso copy from ‘China 


r—We 





Overland Trade R rt,” dated Chin», May 29th -—* 
supply of Tea wil! undoubtedly be a full one »—and the | 
market will open high, ing to the Reduction of Duty 


in Eng'and.” 


The magnitude and wide-spread usefulness | 


which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has 





attained during the last twenty-three years, 
owing to the proper Selection of Superior 
quality at a fair e, will enable us, whatever 


change and exte: 
tation of Tea, to watch closely the future, and 
increase the mutua! benefit of ourselves aud our 
numerous Custer 

*.* This branch of our he serving of 
Families— was Opened September, 1840, an d 
founded upon a principle calculated to affo ord th 
greatest advanta Price —with every possible 
security as to Quality. 

The Qualities we now most recommend are— 

Srrone C 8d. 











waov, Sou. kind, 
Ordinary kinds v 


} 


ery much lowe 
Pp, Loe-Souchong kind.. 
2d. to 33. 4d. 


“me Souch 1g fla “our, 


ConGcor 
AND Str ONG. 


—THe Fine 
and Tus Rive 
First Ciass Coxcor, rv 
3s. 8d. 





yUCHONG——“ CHorcest,”... 
4s. 
BA? ‘KE RS 


Tue Exrra Fixe S« 





For the special cor of Pa lier, we herve an 
po it open with 

The CITY BANK (1 ul ote oi re London. 
NATIONAL DB NK OF {LAND.. Edinburgh, 

» BANK OF IRELAND .....2..002%00 Dublin. 

” CRSHIRE BANKING CO. Cheltenham | 

, \NK OF SCOTLAND.Glusgow. 

” \) ENGLAND coeeee) 0 riperpool. 

« MOYAL BANK .. 22s cccovess } f 


— Amounts paid intoany of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
passed to credit. Remittances can also be made 
direct to us by Bunkers’ Cheques, Post-office Orders, 
Je. 


Your obliged and fuithful Servants, 


ROBERTS and COMPY>- 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


Near the Exchange —LIV ERPOOL. 
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A7th July,’ 1900, AUIiPICIAL TEETH to last a life- 
time, are MADE FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain xt ug, no Wires nor fastenings r¢ yaired, and 
lete u mifort guarauteed. Mr. Eskell’s 





Treatise, wi 
7 stamps. 
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ions free. 





invention, post free for 
Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 3 
Birming] 
\ BR. HOW ARD, SURGEON- 
pt DION TIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE'.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF 
TEETH, fised without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pert « embl the natural teeth as not to be 
distin uisi ed from the originals by che closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and wil! be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. 
Rot require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that arc loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and useful in 
masucation. 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 1) till 5 
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Supply pureh s direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plat und Ct utlery Works, Shettield. 
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OL i. OWAY'S PIL LS.—Ever Useful. 
3 fine purifying medicine has called forth 
the Seaihes and gratitude of thousands of invalids who 
sssly creeping upon them, 
ese pilis checked their downward pro- 
gress, aud restored parity of blood, regularity of fune- 
tiun, and vivacity of spirits. At the change of seasons 
in hot climates and iusalubrivus situations, Holloway's 
Pills wiil be found the best means of staving off or curing 
the maladies thea or there prevailing. They repel 
impurities and accumulations, improve digestion, and 
tundamentally strengthen the system. No emigrant 
Should depart for a future home without a provision of 
| these pills, with which they can correct the first faulty 
symptom, before the coustitution becomes pe:imancniy 
jujured. 
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STARCH MANUFACTU 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362 
This unrivalled starch is 
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ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser deciares it to be 





THE BEST SHE HAS TRIEL 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 
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33 St un A 66 and 69 J 





Jamé s's ruayo street, 


rpuE KING. of BAVARIA has for many 
years sanctioned the manufacture of a most 
efficacious medicine, known under the name of the 
ESSENTIAL Sprnir of Metissvs. Mr. Wilderich Lang 
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CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
OMey and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 








btai 1 san of the 
purer [AL w INE COmr’A NY, 
whic ng s th ties aud sila to the 

public at re mble prices. 

Cer s—Ms lebone ¢ t Honse, W 

Srores and O s—314 Oxford W 

i] VA rs—l 1 reet, Cru l 
TINTAGE- WINE COMPAN 
14 Lloomsbury s t, W.C 

Tue Vintage Comida Si 18s. per doz 

The Vintage Port on ee ee 208 = 

The Vintage ¢ t oe _ oe 8 ” 


Tae Vinta 


Choice Wines of the very | 


ge Champag ee 3. 
quality. 
Price-lists post free applicat 
Four doors south of New Ox ri street. 
URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BES ST; 
obtained the only Prize Meda 
exhibitors; no othe orn Flour v 
Lancet says is very pure, analog 
root in its ui rto it in favour. 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, 
REND. «LL, L, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 
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continues to carry on the manutacture of this universal 
remedy for weaknesses of all kinds. For headache and | 
toothache it is unquestions ably one of the best cures, and | 
as a means for imparting vi gour to the ae em is un- | 
surpassed. Sold in ls. 6d. and 3s. bottles, wholesale and | 
retail, by BUTLER and CRISPE, Chemists to the Royal 
Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and 
respectable Chemists throughout the roe tay | 





R. HASSALL, as well as_ the 
s LANC EL” Newspaper, both report highly of 
the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Mauufactured by 
ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
| London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, at 3us. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


] ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
a4 juare, London, 8.W. 
President—The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The f ' e TERMS of ADMISSION to.this 
LIBRARY, whi ns § » volumes of ancient 
a liter i v ngua Sub ip- 
2 I v i to 
y » town members Read Room 
Prospectus or pieation, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ALBAN’S CHURCI 2 ROCHDALE. 


S\, } 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4, 








d,s e mitait -Fine View of St. Alban’s Chur Ay 
Rox iule— in Seats, and American Architecture— 
Lives of | sh | s—Loudon Street Architee- 
ture: Houses, V ship street (with an Iliustration)— 
Bouudaries and D able Lands—Prevention of Smoke 
Nu ice—The Sa iry Condition of r ‘T wus—The 
Sussex Arche ical Society t Bramber—Sh akespeare’s 
House, Stratf rd \von— The Cost'iness of Arbitra- 
i Railway Ma 3 — Church-building News — 
School-t ling News, &e —offive, 1 York street, Covent- 
len 14 all Boukse!lers. 
Dr. RICHARD EPPS'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
, 1s, or free for 13 stamps. 
SHE 110 NGOPATHIC FAMILY 
rl roR 
By l I r s, Surgeon. 
Rutes are supplied this Guide in a very compact 
i ! t m l veral 
! i ild ris 
" ” ly and 
i tions 
for 1) i. 
A l 
| 1 I lilly; 48 Thread- 
A \ t 


' 
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(JOD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 


/ Preparation and Administration. By Jouy Savony, 
SA. 
I i § M ( ii her Majesty 
LTH P : 8, 145 New Bond street; 
J. ¢ R reet. 


ALAC E— 


(“VRYSTAL P 
fF FLOWER SHO 

I G \] UTUMN tow FLOWERS and 
FRUIT, 1 ay and Wednesday next ‘ptember Ist 
‘ \ ym, One Shill 


P4rER and ENVEI OP ES. — The 
“ 5 


lat Wholesale Prices. 
Carr paid to the Country ou Orders over 20s, 
I r ream 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Supertine ditto... i} ts. 64. per 1,900, 
Supertine Uhick ditto.4s Od | Super. | ra Thick do, 
l Out r ( 1} tis. Od. per 1,000 
ww Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered do., 
! k Bord 1 Note, | ls. } 10) 
8. for Fool : 





No ¢ t for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Pay ‘ Or ) Polish mens st Dies 
I lf Add ditto, f 1 33 coos ieee 
I ved in t le aud 1 ‘Traneparent Av 
‘ priuted f 

PA and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, « ver of Chancery lane. 
Illusts Lp list post 
L—LEA AND PERRLINS'’ 


SAUCE, 
d by Con- 


STE 


wore: . Si 


‘THE Cul Y GOOD SAUCE,” 


RSuIE E 


t, pronoun¢ 





rthless 
RiNS 
nd stopper. 


ie Ubi e8j ully nu ralist W 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PER 
Laies are on the Wrapper, la ) 

ASK FOR LE RAINS SAUCE, 
ld Wholesale and for -xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Banchay and Sons, london, &., &e., and by 
Gr rs and Vilmen universa 


** Ss 
o® f 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 

tOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
TWELVETREES' GLYCE- 

POWDER makes its own Soup, 
irds of Soap tud 

Packet will make a 

extrao dinary 


bY 1 
FAR FER 
i SOAP 
wif of time, two-th 
of labour! A Pei 
Glycerine ap, poss 
rand det rgent qua Aditi Ask only for Harper 
*GLYCERINE ” Soap Powder, 

Pa‘entee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. sold by Grocers, Druggists, and ou 
liele 

INNEFORD’'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of ‘the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as « mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity aud of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
| London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 


ssing 
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I welyetrees' ‘ 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 





HANDBOOK — TRAVEL - TALK, IN 
on agg Frencn, Iratiax, AND GERMAN. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH GERMANY. 
Ho.taNnno, BeLetum, Prussta, anpD THE RHINe, TO 
Swirzex_anp. New and Revised Edition. Map. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK —SOUTH GERMANY. 
Tue Tyron, Bavarta, Ausrria, Satzeure, Sryria, 


Heneary, aNd THE Danube From ULM TO THE 
Brack Sea. New and Revised Edition. Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. Tue 
ALPs or Savoy axp Prepmonr. A New and Revised 
Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK —FRANCE. Normanpy, 
Bairrany, THE Frenca Airs, Davrnine, Provence, 
AND THE Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Awnpatusra, 
Grenapa, Maprrip, kc. With a Supplement of Inns 
and Railways, 1861. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL. Lisson, 
&e. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Prep- 


mont, Nice, Lomparpy, Venice, Parma, Mopena, 
AND RoMAGNA AS FAR AS THE VaL D'AKNO. New and 
Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

ITALY. 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL 
Lucca, Teseany, FLORENCE, THE MARCHES, AND THE 
Parriwony or Sr. Perer. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME anp Its 
ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Two 
SICILIES, Naples, Powerit, ITERCULANEUM, 
Vesuvius, Apruzzi, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tue Ionran 
IsLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK — EGYPT. Tue Nite, 
ALEXANDRIA, Catno, AND THEvEs. Map. Post 8vo. 
lbs. 


HANDBOOK — SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
Srvar, Epom, Syrian Deserts ke. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 2is. 


HANDBOOK — INDIA. Bompay anp 


Mapras. Mup. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2's. 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK, NORWAY 

anp SWEDEN, anp ICELAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Sr. PErers- 


BURG, Moscow, Fixtanp, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 
12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

AVET’'S FRENCH STUDIES : 

Moderu Conversations on all the Topics of Life ; 
Colloquial Exercises ; 140 Extracts from Standard 
Writers ; and a Dictionary of 10.000 Words and Idioms 
used in the Text. M. Havet’s system is adopted by 
distinguished Professors, who acknowledge it to be the 
only method which obliges the learner to speak French. 
400 post 8vo. pages, 5s. 6d. 

HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a 
Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. 
pages, 3s. ° 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. New and 
more Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced 

HAVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE; or, Key to 
the Complete French Class-Book. With Notes and 
Hints. 5s. 6d. 

London : W. ALLAN and Co., Simpxrty, MArsmatt and 
Co., Dutav and Co. 

Paris : GALIGNANI and Co,, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 
ED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN; 
or, the Only Son, 
A NOVEL. 
Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, in2 vols., feap. 8vo., 1 i. ae 
NDREW DEVEREL: the History 
of au Adventurer in New Guinea and on the Spanish 
ain. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


RENAN’S “LIFE OF JESUS.” 
i * PUBLIC OPINION,” of September 


5, will be commenced a comprehensive epitome of 
Professor Renan’s “ Vie De Jesus,” translated and com- 
piled expressly for this Journal—to be followed by 
Synopses of the various works which have appeared in 

-refutation of that remarkable production. Price 2d., 
stamped, 3d. Sold by all newsvendors. 











NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the 
Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. Three vols. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonpy. 
“The author's best and most interesting work.”— 
‘ost. 


VERONIA. Three vols. 
“This novel exhibits no mean power of conception and 
expression.” —Post. 
NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson. Three 
vols. . [ September 4. 
THREE LIVES in ONE. 
“This story abounds with life and adventure.”—Sun. 
Also now ready, with Illustrations, 14s. 
A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA and 
JAPAN. By Anya D'A. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Notice.— AURORA FLOYD. — The 
Cheap Edition is now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s., uni 
form with “Lady Audley’s Secret” and “ Eleanor’s 
Vietory.” 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVING- 
STONE 


Now ready in 1 vol, 


BORDER and BASTILE. 


By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c. 


Shortly will be ready, in 3 vols. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Aurora 
Floy d,” &e. 

Tinstk&y Brotners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


London: TrupNer and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE ATHLETIC SOCIETY'S PRIZE ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price Is., sewed. 
TNHREE ESSAYS on PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, to which have been awarded the 

Prize and Medal of the Athletic Society, Liverpool. 
London: Loxemay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., price 4s. 6d., cloth. 
HOUGHTS on POPULATION and 
the MEANS of COMFORTABLE SUBSISTENCE; 
with Suggestions regarding an increased Supply and 
lessened Cost of Food for Childhood and the Industrial 
Classes. By AGRESTIS. 
London: Loxeman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day, feap, 8vo., 5s, 


HE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. 
A Set of PARTSH SERMONS. By CHaries 
Krnes.ey, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen, and Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 

large type, with References, fine steel Plates, and 

best binding. A matchless volume. Field's Pictorial 

Bible, with References and 300 Woodcuts, best morocco, 

l4s., a beautiful birthday gift. Either sent free from 

John Field's great Bible Warehouse, 65 Regent's 
quadrant. 


GUINEA PRAYER BOOK for 6s. 6d. 
—The PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, large type, with 600 beautiful Engravings, and 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. 
Only to be had at FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 
65 Regent street, Quadrant (corner of Air street). 


HE NEW REVIEW (No. V.), 
for SEPTEMBER, will be ready on the 28th inst. 
Price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
CONTENTS. 

The Session of 1863. 
Central Australia. 
Mahomet and bis Religion. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, dramatized. 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
Stray Thoughts on Coleridge. 
The King of Dahomey. 
Roundabout Papers 
Parliamentary Review. 
Hopees, Surrn, and Co., Dublin; Siwpxrxn, Mar- 
SHALL, and Co., London. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, 1863. DLXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Caxtoniana.—Part XIX. 

No. 24—On some Authors in whose Writings 
Knowledge of the World is eminently 
displayed. 

The Spectre of Milaggio. 
Jean Paul Richter. 
ie of Carlingford: The Perpetual Curate. Part 


On Hearing Week-day Service at Westminster Abbey. 

The Pyramids—Who Built them ?—and When ? 

The Battle of Gettysburg and the Campaiga in Pennsyl- 
vania.—xtract from the Diary of an English Officer 
present with the Confederate Army. 

Wittum Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





THE 

TICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
1, M. Renan's “Vie deJésus.” By R. H. Hutton. 
2. A Story of a Voice. By Mrs. Oliphant 
3. Songs of the Autamn Days. By George M’Donald. 
4. Lindisfarn Chase. By 'T. A. Trollope. 

Chap. XIL—Fred’s Luncheon at the Chase. 

» XIIL—The Party at the Friary. 

» XIV.—The “ Nosey Stone.” 
5. A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
6. A Retrospect of the War. By Edward Dicey. 
7. Social Science. 
8. Literature of the Month. 

London: Emuity Fatrarciy, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square, aud 83a Farringdon street. 

Sold by Simpxry, Marsnaut, and Co., and by all 
Booksellers. 


FeAsseas MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological Difficul- 
ties. 

Late Laurels.—A Tale. Chapters XIV.—XVI. 

Harvest. By Astley H. Baldwin. 

Our Manufacturing Districts under a Cloul. By a Man- 
chester Man. 

The Periodical Press of the United States of America. 

A Fortnight in Belgium in the June and July of 1863. 

Recreations of a London Recluse. 

A Chapter on Madagascar 

a Bloomfield in Ireland. Part XI.—Lord and 

dy. 

Free Translation from Propertius. By Sir Edmund 
W. Head, Bart. 

On the Credibility of Old Song-History and Tradition. 

“Moriens Cano.”"—The Picture of the Christian Martyr 
in the International Exhibition. 

On the Forest Hill: with some Thoughts touching 
Dream-Life. By A. K. H. B. 

The Prussian Crisis. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 





MAc™M ILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
pe This day is published. No. XLVIL. (fur SEP- 
TEMBER, 1863), price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 

. Letters on India from a Competition Wallah. Letter 
IV.—A Story of the Great Mutiny. 

A French Eton. By Matthew Arnold. Part T. 
Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, 
Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” 


A&C, 


ey op 


Chap. XLII.—“ Currents and Under-Currents.” 
» XLIIL—A Tempest in a Tea-pot. 
» XLIV.—The Great Peacemaker. 
Threads. 
Some Account of the Closing of a Correspondence 
between “ Dear Sir,” and “ Yours Faithfully.” 
Servitude for Life (a Brief Dialogue). By J. M. 
Ludlow. 
My First Glacier Pass. 
“The Angel in the House,” and “The Goblin Mar- 
ket.” By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
9. On the Links of St. Mungo; A Day with the Golfers. 
10. The Russian Sunday-School Movement of 1860-62. 
By a Russian Patriot. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


TP HE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEM- 

L. BER, price 2s. 6d., contains— 

Three Line Engravings, viz. “A Hawking Party,” 
by C. Cousen, after F. Tayler, president of the Water- 
Colour Society; “The Decline of Carthage,” by J. B. 
Allen, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and “The Lady 
of the Lake,” by G. Stodart, from the statue by B. E- 
Spence. 

The literary contributions include—* Plymouth China,’ 
by Liewellynn Jewitt, illustrated; “ British Artists: 
Edward Armitage,” by James Dafforne, illustrated; 
“ History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art,” by 
Thomas Wright, illustrated; “A Bubble from a New 
Brunnen,* by Mrs. S. C. Hall; “Art in its Influence on 
Art-Manufacture,” by J. B. Atk'nson; “ The Architee- 
tural Museum; ” “The Report on the Ruyal Academy ;'* 
“ National Portrait Gallery ;” “ Biographical Sketches of 
W. Mulready, R.A., etc., etc. 

The present number also contains the concluding por- 
tion of the ILtustRareD CaraLoocus of the IvreRNA- 
TronaL Exurpirion, which contains specimens of French 
Bronzes, Porcelain, Lace, and Inlaid Marble-work ; also 
Viennese Bookbinding, and English Medieval Metal- 
work, Porcelain, Cabinet-work, Plate, etc., ete. 

N.B.—The Numbers for Octoberand November will con- 
tain a History of the Exhibition, and Engravings of the 
Sculpture therein exhibited. 

London: James S. Virtve, 26 Ivy lane. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Jonn Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the “‘Specraror” Office, No, 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August £9, 1863. 












